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CHAPTER I. 


framed canvas, in the draw- 
ing-room of Kent Villa, a mile 
from Gravesend; she was making, 
at a cost of time and tinted wool, 
a chair-cover, admirably unfit to 
be sat upon—except by some 


i Tena lady sat pricking a 


peevish artist, bent on obliterating 
discordant colours. To do her 
justice, her mind was not in her 
work; for she rustled softly with 
restlessness as she sat, and she 
rose three times in twenty minutes, 
and went to the window. Thence 
she looked down, over a trim, 
flowery lawn, and long, sloping 
meadows, on to the silver Thames, 
alive with steamboats ploughing, 
white sails bellying, and great 
ships carrying to and fro the 
treasures of the globe. From this 
fair landscape, and epitome of 
commerce, she retired each time 
with listless disdain; she was 
waiting for somebody. 

Yet she was one of those whom 
few men care to keep waiting. 
Rosa Lusignan was a dark, but 
dazzling beauty, with coal-black 
hair, and glorious dark eyes, that 
seemed to beam with soul all day 
long; her eyebrows black, straight- 
jsh, and rather thick, would have 
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been majestic, and too severe, had 
the other features followed suit; 
but her black brows were suc- 
ceeded by long silky lashes, a 
sweet oval face, two pouting lips 
studded with ivory, and an ex- 
quisite chin, as feeble as any man 
could desire in the partner of his 
bosom. Person—straight, elastic, 
and rather tall. Mind—nineteen. 
Accomplishments — numerous; a 
poor French scholar, a worse 
German, a worst English, an ad- 
mirable dancer, an _ inaceurate 
musician, a good rider, a bad 
draughtswoman,a bad hair-dresser, 
at the mercy of her maid; a hot 
theologian, knowing nothing, a 
sorry accountant, no housekeeper, 
no sempstress, a fair embroidress, 
a capital geographer, and no cook. 

Collectively, viz., mind and body, 
the girl we kneel to. 

This ornamental member of 
society now glanced at the clock 
once more, and then glided to the 
window for the fourth time. She 
peeped at the side a good while, 
with superfluous slyness, or shy- 
ness, and presently she drew back, 
blushing crimson; then she peeped 
again, still more furtively, then 
retired softly to her frame, and, 
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for the first time, set to work in 
earnest ; as she plied her harpoon, 
smiling now, the large and vivid 
blush, that had suffused her face 
and throat, turned from carnation 
to rose, and melted away slowly, 
but perceptibly, and ever s0 
sweetly; and somebody knocked 
at the street door. 

The blow seemed to drive her 
deeper into her work. She leaned 
over it, graceful as a willow, and 
so absorbed, she could not even 
see the door of the room open, and 
Doctor Staines come in. 

All the better: her not perceiv- 
ing that slight addition to her 
furniture, gives me a moment to 
describe him. 

A young man, five feet eleven 
inches high, very square shouldered, 
and deep chested, but so sym- 
metrical, and light in his move- 
ments, that his size hardly struck 
one at first. He was smooth 
shaved, all but a short, thick, 
auburn whisker; his hair was 
brown. His features no more than 
comely: the brow full, the eyes 
wide apart, and deep-seated, the 
lips rather thin, but expressive, 
the chin solid and square. It was 
a face of power, and capable of 
harshness; but leavened by an eye 
of unusual colour, between hazel 
and grey, and wonderfully tender. 
In complexion, he could not com- 
pare with Rosa; his cheek was 
clear, but pale; for few young 
men had studied night and day 
so constantly. Though but twenty- 
eight years of age, he was literally 
a learned physician; deep in hos- 
pital practice; deep in books; 
especially deep in German science, 
too often neglected, or skimmed, 
by English physicians. He had 
delivered a course of lectures at a 
learned university with general 
applause, 

“- As my reader has divined, Rosa 
was preparing the comedy of a 
coal reception; but, looking up, 


she saw his pale cheek tinted 
with a lover’s beautiful joy at the 
bare sight of her, and his soft 
eye so divine with love, that she 
had not the heart to chill him. 
She gave him her hand kindly, 
and smiled brightly on him instead 
of remonstrating. She lost nothing 
by it, for the very first thing he 
did was to excuse himself eagerly. 
‘I am behind time: the fact is, 
jast as I was mounting my horse, 
a poor man came to the gate to 
consult me. He hada terrible dis- 
order I have sometimes succeeded’ 
in arresting—I attack the cause 
instead of the symptoms, which is 
the old practice—and so that de- 
tained me. You forgive me ” 

‘Of course. Poor man!—only 
you said you wanted to see papa, 
and he always goes out at two.’ 

When she had been betrayed 
into saying this, she drew in 
suddenly, and blushed with a 
pretty consciousness. 

‘ Then don’t let me lose another 
minute,’ said the lover. ‘Have 
you prepared him for—for—what 
Iam going to have the audacity 
to say ?’ 

Rosa answered, with some hesi- 
tation, ‘I must have—a little. 
When I refused Colonel Bright— 
you need not devour my hand 
quite—he is forty.’ 

Her sentence ended, and away 
went the original topic, and gram- 
matical sequence along with it. 
Christopher Staines recaptured 
them both. ‘ Yes, dear, when you 
refused Colonel Bright——’ 

‘Well, papa was astonished ; 
for everybody says the Colonel is 
a most eligible match. Don’t you 
hate that expression? I do, 
Eligible !’ 

Christopher made due haste, 
and recaptured her. ‘ Yes, love, 
your papa said—— ?’ 

‘I don’t think I will tell you, 
He asked me was there anybody 
else ; and of course J said “ No,”’ 
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‘Oh!’ 

‘Oh, that is nothing; I had 
not time to make up my mind to 
tell the truth. I was taken by 
surprise ; and you know one’s first 
impulse is to fib—about that.’ 

‘But did you really deceive 
him ?” 

‘No. I blushed; and he caught 
me; so he said, “Come, now, 
there was.”’ 

‘And you said, “ Yes, there is,” 
like a brave girl as you are.’ 

‘What? plump like that? No, 
I was frightened out of my wits, 
like a brave girl as I am not, and 
said I should never marry any one 
he could disapprove ; and then— 
oh, then I believe I began to cry. 
Christopher, I'll tell you some- 
thing; I find people leave off 
teasing you when you cry; gentle- 
men, I mean. Ladies go on all 
the more. So then dear papa 
kissed me, and told me I must 
not be imprudent, and throw my- 
self away, that was all; and I 
promised him I never would. I 
said he would be sure to approve 
my choice; and he said he hoped 
so. And so he will.’ 

Dr. Staines looked thoughtful, 
and said he hoped so too. ‘ But, 
now it comes to the point of ask- 
ing him for such a treasure, I feel 
my deficiencies.’ 

‘ Why, what ‘deficiencies? You 
are young, and handsome, and 
good, and ever so much cleverer 
than other people. You have only 
to ask for me, and insist on having 
me. Come, dear, go and get it 
over.’ She added, mighty coolly, 
‘There is nothing so dreadful as 
suspense.’ 

‘Tl go this minute,’ said he, 
and took a step towards the door; 
but he turned, and in a moment 
was at her knees. He took both 
her hands in his, and pressed them 
to his beating bosom, while his 
beautiful eyes poured love into 
hers point blank. ‘May I tell 


him you love me? Oh, I know 
you cannot love me as I love you; 
but I may say you love me a 
little, may I not? that will go 
farther with him than anything 
else. May I, Rosa, may I1?—a 
little ? 

His passion mastered her. She 
drooped her head sweetly on his 
shoulder, and murmured, ‘ You 
know you may, my own. Who 
would not love you ? 

He parted lingeringly from her, 
then marched away, bold with 
love and hope, to demand her 
hand in marriage. 

Rosa leaned back in her chair, 
and quivered a little with new 
emotions. Christopher was right; 
she was not capable of loving like 
him; but still the actual contact 
of so strong a passion made her 
woman’s nature vibrate. A dewy 
tear hung on the fringes of her 
long lashes, and she leaned back 
in her chair, and fluttered a- 
while. 

That emotion, almost new to 
her, soon yielded, in her girlish 
mind, to a complacent languor; 
and that, in its turn, to a soft 
reverie, So she was going to be 
married! To be mistress of a house, 
settle in London; (that she had 
quite determined long ago); be 
able to go out into the streets all 
alone, to shop, or visit; have a 
gentleman all her own, whom she 
could put her finger on any mo- 
ment, and make him take her 
about, even to the opera and the 
theatre; to give dinner-parties her 
own self, and even a little ball 
once in a way; to buy whatever 
dresses she thought proper, in- 
stead of being crippled by an 
allowance ; ‘have the legal right of 
speaking first in society, even to 
gentlemen rich in ideas but bad 
starters, instead of sitting mum- 
chance and mockmodest; to be 
Mistress, instead of Miss—con- 
temptible title; to be a woman, 
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instead of a girl: and all this 
rational liberty, domestic power, 
and social dignity, were to be 
obtained by merely wedding a dear 
fellow, who loved her, and was so 
nice: and the bright career to be 
ushered in with several delights, 
each of them dear to a girl’s very 
soul; presents from all her friends; 
as many beautiful new dresses as 
if she was changing her body or 
her hemisphere, instead of her 
name; éclat; going to church, 
which is a good English girl’s 
theatre of display and temple of 
vanity, and there tasting delightful 
publicity and whispered admira- 
tion, in a heavenly long veil, 
which she could not wear even 
once if she remained single. 

This bright variegated picture 
of holy wedlock, and its essential 
features, as revealed to young 
ladies by feminine tradition, though 
not enumerated in the Book of 
Common Prayer composed by 
males, so entranced her, that time 
flew by unheeded, and Christopher 
Staines came back from her father. 
His step was heavy; he looked 
pale, and deeply distressed ; then 
stood like a statue, and did not 
come close to her, but cast a 
piteous look, and gasped out one 
word, that seemed almost to choke 
him—‘ REFUSED !’ 


Miss Lusignan rose from her 
chair, and looked almost wildly at 
him with her great eyes. ‘Refused? 
said she, faintly. 

‘Yes,’ said he, sadly. ‘ Your 
father is a man of business; and 
he took a mere business view of 
our love: he asked me directly 
what provision I could make for 
his daughter and her children. 
Well, I told him I had three 
thousand pounds in the Funds, 
and a good profession; and then 
I said I had youth, health, and 
lave, boundless love, the love that 
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can do, or suffer, the love that can 
conquer the world.’ 

‘ Dear. Christopher! And what 
could he say to all that?” 

‘ He ignored it entirely. There, 
T’ll give you his very words. He 
said, “In that case, Dr. Staines, 
the simple question is, what does 
your profession bring you in per 
annum ?”’ ‘ 

*‘Oh!—There—I always hated 
arithmetic, and now I abomi- 
nate it.’ 

‘ Then I was obliged to confess 
I had scarcely received a hundred 
pounds in fees this year; but I 
told him the reason; this is such 
a small district, and all the ground 
occupied. London, I said, was 
my sphere.’ 

‘ And so it is,’ said Rosa, eagerly; 
for this jumped with her own 
little designs. ‘Genius is wasted 


in the country. Besides, when- 
ever anybody worth curing is ill 
down here, they always send to 


London for a doctor.’ 

‘I told him so, dearest,’ said 
the lover. ‘But he answered me 
directly, then I must set up in 
London, and, as soon as my books 
showed an income to keep a wife, 
and servants, and children, and 
insure my life for five thousand 
pounds—’ 

‘Oh, that is so like papa. He 
is director of an insurance com- 
pany, so all the world must insure 
their lives.’ 

‘No, dear, he was quite right 
there: professional incomes are 
most precarious. Death spares 
neither young nor old, neither 
warm hearts nor cold. I should 
be no true physician if I could 
not see my own mortality.’ He 
hung his head and pondered a 
moment, then went on, sadly, ‘ It 
all comes to this—until I have a 
professional income of eight hun- 
dred a year at least, he will not 
hear of our marrying; and the 
cruel thing is he will not even 
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consent to an engagement. But,’ 
said the rejected, with a look of 
sad anxiety, “You will wait for 
me without that, dear Rosa?’ 

She could give him that com- 
fort, and she gave it him with 
loving earnestness. ‘Of course I 
will; and it shall not be very long. 
Whilst you are making your 
fortune, to please papa, I will keep 
fretting, and pouting, and crying, 
till he sends for you.’ 

‘ Bless you, dearest. Stop! not 
to make yourself ill! not for all 
the world.’ There spoke the lover 
and the physician. 

He came, all gratitude, to her 
side, and they sat, hand in hand, 
comforting each other: indeed 
parting was such sweet sorrow 
that they sat, handed, and very 
close to one another, till Mr. 
Lusignan, who thought five minutes 
quite enough for rational beings 
to take leave in, walked into the 
room and surprised them. _ At 
sight of his grey head and iron- 
grey eyebrows, Christopher Staines 
started up and looked confused ; 
he thought some apology neces- 
sary, so he faltered out, ‘ Forgive 
me, sir; it is a bitter parting to 
me, you may be sure.’ 

Rosa’s bosom heaved at these 
simple words. She flew to her 
father, and cried, ‘ Oh, papa! papa! 
you were never cruel before:’ and 
hid her burning face on his 
shoulder; and then burst out 
crying, partly for Christopher, 
partly because she was now 
ashamed of herself for having 
taken a young man’s part so 
openly. 

Mr. Lusignan looked sadly dis- 
composed at this outburst: she 
had taken him by his weak point; 
he told her so. ‘ Now, Rosa,’ said 
he, rather peevishly, ‘ you know I 
hate a noise.’ 

Rosa had actually forgotten that 
trait for a single moment; but, 
being reminded of it, she reduced 
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her sobs in the prettiest way, not 
to offend a tender parent who 
could not bear noise. Under this 
homely term, you must know, he 
included all scenes, disturbances, 
rumpuses, passions; and expected 
all men, women, and things, in 
Kent villa, to go smoothly; or go 
elsewhere. 

‘Come, young people,’ said he, 
‘don’t make a_ disturbance. 
Where’s the grievance? Have I 
said he shall never marry you? 
Have I forbidden him to corre- 
spond ? or even to call, say twice 
a year. All I say is, no marriage, 
nor contract of marriage, until 
there is an income.’ Then he 
turned to Christopher. ‘ Now if 
you can’t make an income without 
her, how could you make one with 
her, weighed down by the load of 
expenses a wife entails? I know 
her better than you do. Sheisa 
good girl, but rather luxurious 
and self-indulgent. She is not 
cut out for a poor man’s wife. 
And pray don’t go and fancy that 
nobody loves my child but you. 
Mine is not so hot as yours, of 
course; but believe me, sir, it is 
less selfish, You would expose 
her to poverty and misery; but I 
say no; it is my duty to protect 
her from all chance of them; and, 
in doing it, I am as much your 
friend as hers, if you could but 
see it. Come, Dr. Staines, be a 
man, and see the world as it is. 
I have told you how to earn my 
daughter’s hand and my esteem: 
you must gain both, or neither.’ 

Dr. Staines was never quite 
deaf to reason: he now put his 
hgnd to his brow and said, with 
a sort of wonder and pitiful dis- 
may, ‘ My love for Rosa selfish! 
Sir, your words are bitter and 
hard.’ Then, after a struggle, and 
with-rare and touching candour, 
‘ Ay, but so are bark and steel; 
yet they are good medicines.’ Then 
with a great glow in his heart and 
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tears in his eyes, ‘ My darling shall 
not be a poor man’s wife, she who 
would adorn a coronet, ay, or a 
crown. Good-bye, Rosa, for the 
present.’ He darted to her, and 
kissed her hand with all his soul. 
‘Oh, the sacrifice of leaving you,’ 
he faltered; ‘the very world is 
dark to me without you. Ah well, 
I must earn the right to come 
again. He summoned all his 
manhood, and marched to the door. 
There he seemed to turn calmer 
all of a sudden, and said firmly, 
yet humbly, ‘I'll try and show 
you, sir, what love can do.’ 

‘And I’ll show you what love 
can suffer,’ said Rosa, folding her 
beautiful arms superbly. 

It was not in her to have shot 
such a bolt, except in imitation ; 
yet how promptly the mimic 
thunder came, and how grand the 
beauty looked, with her dark 
brows, and flashing eyes, and 
folded arms! much grander and 
more inspired than poor Staines, 
who had only furnished the idea. 

But between these two figures 
swelling with emotion, the repre- 
sentative of common sense, Lusig- 
nan pére, stood cool and impas- 
sive; he shrugged his shoulders, 
and looked on both lovers as a 
couple of ranting novices he was 
saving from each other and alms- 
houses. 

For all that, when the lover had 
torn himself away, papa’s com- 
posure was suddenly disturbed by 
a misgiving. He stepped hastily 
to the stairhead, and gave it vent. 
‘ Doctor Staines,’ said he, in a loud 
whisper (Staines was half way 
down the stairs: he stopped). ‘I 
trust to you, as a gentleman, not 
to mention this; it will never 
transpire here. Whatever we do— 
no noise |’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


Rosa Lusignan set herself pining 
as she had promised; and she did 
it discreetly for so young a person ; 
she was never peevish, but always 
sad and listless. By this means 
she did not anger her parent, but 
only made him feel she was un- 
happy, and the house she had 
hitherto brightened exceeding 
dismal. 

By degrees this noiseless melan- 
choly undermined the old gentle- 
man, and he well-nigh tottered. 

But one day, calling suddenly 
on a neighbour with six daughters, 
he heard peals of laughter, and 
found Rosa taking her full share 
of the senseless mirth. She pulled 
up short at sight of him and 
coloured high; but it was too 
late; for he launched a knowing 
look at her on the spot, and 
muttered something about seven 
foolish virgins. 

He took the first opportunity 
when they were alone, and told 
her he was glad to find she was 
only dismal at home. 

But Rosa had prepared for him. 
‘One can be loud without being 
gay at heart,’ said she, with a lofty, 
languid air. ‘I have not forgotten 
your last words to him. We were 
to hide our broken hearts from 
the world. I try to obey you, 
dear papa; but; if I had my way, 
I would never go into the world 
at all; I have but one desire now; 
to end my days in a convent.’ 

‘Please begin them first. A 
convent! Why you’d turn it out 
of window. You are no more fit 
to be a nun than—a pauper.’ 

Not having foreseen this facer, 
Rosa had nothing ready; so she 
received it with a sad, submissive, 
helpless sigh; as who should say, 
‘Hit me, papa, I have no friend 
now.’ So then he was sorry he 


had been so clever; and indeed 























there is one provoking thing about 
‘a woman’s weakness’—it is in- 
vincible. 

The next minute what should 
come but a long letter from Dr. 
Staines, detailing his endeavours 
to purchase a practice in London, 
and his ill-success. The letter 
spoke the language of love and 
hope; but the facts were dis- 
couraging ; and indeed a touching 
sadness pierced through the veil 
of the brave words. 

Rosa read it again and again, 
and cried over it before her father, 
to encourage him in his heartless 
behaviour. 


About ten days after this some- 
thing occurred that altered her 
mood. 

She became grave and thought- 
ful, but no longer lugubrious. 
She seemed desirous to atone to 
her father for having disturbed 
his cheerfulness. She smiled affec- 
tionately on him, and often sat on 
a stool at his knee, and glided her 
hand into his. 

He was not a little pleased, and 
said to himself, ‘She is coming 
round to common sense.’ 

Now, on the contrary, she was 
farther from it than ever. 

At last he got the clue. One 
afternoon he met Mr. Wyman 
coming out of the villa. Mr. 
Wyman was the consulting surgeon 
of that part. 

‘What? any body ill? said 
Mr. Lusignan: ‘one of the ser- 
vants ?” 

‘No; it is Miss Lusignan.’ 

‘Why, what is the matter with 
her?” 

Wyman hesitated. ‘ Oh, nothing 
very alarming. Would you mind 
asking her ?’ 

‘Why? 

‘The fact is, she requested me 
not to tell you; made me pro- 
mise,’ 
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‘ And I insist upon your telling 
me.’ 

‘And I think you are quite 
right, sir, as her father. Well, 
she is troubled with a little spitting 
of blood.’ 

Mr. Lusignan turned pale. ‘ My 
child! spitting of blood! God for- 
bid.’ 

‘Oh, do not alarm yourself. It 
is nothing serious.’ 

‘Don’t tell me,’ said the father. 
‘It is always serious. And she 
kept this from me!’ 

Masking his agitation for the 
time, he inquired how often it 
had occurred, this grave symp- 
tom. 

‘Three or four times this last 
month. But I may as well tell 
you at once I have examined her 
carefully, and I do not think it is 
from the lungs.’ 

‘From the throat, then ? 

‘No, from the liver. Every- 
thing points to that organ as the 
seat of derangement: not that 
there is any lesion; only a ten- 
dency to congestion. I am treat- 
ing her accordingly, and have no 
doubt of the result.’ 

‘Who is the ablest physician 
hereabouts? asked Lusignan, ab- 
ruptly. 

* Dr. Snell, I think.’ 

‘Give me his address.’ 

‘Tl write to him, if you like, 
and ‘appoint a consultation.’ He 
added, with vast but rather sudden 
alacrity, ‘It will be a great satis- 
faction to my own mind.’ 

‘Then send to him, if you 
please, and let him be here to- 
morrow morning; if not, I shall 
take her to London for advice at 
once.’ 

‘On this understanding they 
parted, and Lusignan went at 
ohce to his daughter. ‘Oh, my 
child !’ said he, deeply distressed, 
‘how could you hide this from 
me? 

‘Hide what, papa?’ said the 
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girl, looking the picture of uncon- 
sciousness. 

‘That you have been spitting 
blood.’ 

‘Who told you that? said she, 
sharply. 

‘Wyman ; he is attending you.’ 

Rosa coloured with anger. 
‘Chatterbox! He promised me 
faithfully not to.’ 

‘But why, in Heaven’s name ? 
What! would you trust this 
terrible thing to a stranger, and 
hide it from your poor father ?” 

‘ Yes,’ replied Rosa, quietly. 

The old man would not scold 
her now: he only said, sadly, 
‘I see how it is: because. I will 
not let you {marry poverty, you 
think I do not love you.’ And he 
sighed. 

‘Oh, papa! the idea!’ said Rosa. 
‘Of course I know you love me. 
It was not that, you dear, dar- 
ling, foolish papa. There, if you 
must know, it was because I did 
not want you to be distressed. 1] 
thought I might get better with a 
little physic; and, if not, why 
then I thought, “Papa is an old 
man; la! I dare say I shall last 
his time;” and so, why should I 
poison your latter days with worry- 
ing about me?’ 

Mr. Lusignan stared at her, and 
his lip quivered; but he thought 
the trait hardly consistent with 
her superficial character. He could 
not help saying, half sadly, half 
bitterly, ‘ Well, but of course you 
have told Dr. Staines.’ 

Rosa opened her beautiful eyes, 
like two suns. ‘Of course I have 
done nothing of the sort. He has 
enough to trouble him, without 
that. Poor fellow! there he is, 
worrying and striving to make his 
fortune, and gain your esteem 
—* they go together,” you kiiow; 
you told him so. (Young cats will 
scratch when least expected.) And 
for me to go and tell him I am in 
danger! Why, he would go wild; 


he would think of nothing but me 
and my health; he would never 
make his fortune: and so then, 
even when I am gone, he will 
never get a wife, because he has 
only got genius, and goodness, 
and three thousand pounds. No, 
papa, I have not told poor Chris- 
topher. I may tease those I love; 
I have been teasing you this ever 
so long; but frighten them, and 
make them miserable? No.’ 

And here, thinking of the 
anguish that was perhaps in store 
for those she loved, she wanted to 
cry; it almost choked her not to. 
But she fought it bravely down: 
she reserved her tears for lighter 
occasions and less noble senti- 
ments. 

Her father held out his arms to 
her; she ran her footstool to him, 
and sat nestling to his heart. 

‘Please forgive me my mis- 
conduct. I have not been a dutiful 
daughter ever since you——but 
now I will. Kiss me, my own 
papa. There! Now we are as we 
always were.’ 

Then she purred to him on 
every possible topic but the one 
that now filled his parental heart, 
and bade him good-night at last 
with a cheerful smile. 

Wyman was exact, and ten 
minutes afterwards Dr. Snell drove 
up in a carriage and pair. He was 
intercepted in the hall by Wyman, 
and, after a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion, presented to Mr. Lusignan. 

The father gave vent to his 
paternal anxiety in a few simple, 
but touching words, and was pro- 
ceeding to state the symptoms as 
he had gathered them from his 
daughter; but Dr. Snell inter- 
rupted him politely, and said he 
had heard the principal symptoms 
from Mr. Wyman. Then, turning 
to the latter, he said, ‘We had 
better proceed to examine the 
patient.’ 

‘Certainly, said Mr. Lusignan. 
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‘ She is in the drawing-room ;’ and 
he led the way, and was about to 
enter the room, when Wyman in- 
formed him it was against etiquette 
for him to be present at the exam- 
ination. 

‘Oh, very well,’ said he. ‘ Yes, 
I see the propriety of that. But 
oblige me by asking her if she has 
anything on her mind.’ 

Dr. Snell bowed a lofty assent; 
for to receive a hint from a layman 
was to confer a favour on him. 

The men of science were closeted 
full half an hour with the patient. 
She was too beautiful to be slurred 
over, even by a busy doctor: he 
felt her pulse, looked at her tongue, 
and listened attentively to her 
lungs, to her heart, and to the 
organ suspected by Wyman. He 
left her at last with a kindly 
assurance that the case was per- 
fectly curable. 

At the door they were met by 
the anxious father, who came, with 
throbbing heart, and asked the 
doctor’s verdict. 

He was coolly informed that 
could not be given until the con- 
sultation had taken place; the 
result of that consultation would 
be conveyed to him. 

‘And pray why can’t I be pre- 
sent at the consultation? The 
grounds on which two able men 
agree or disagree must be well 
worth listening to.’ 

‘No doubt,’ said Dr. Snell; 
‘ but,’ with a superior smile, ‘ my 
dear sir, it is not the etiquette.’ 

‘Oh, very well,’ said Lusignan. 
But he muttered, ‘ So then, a father 
is nobody.’ 

And this unreasonable person 
retired to his study, miserable, and 
gave up the dining-room to the 
consultation. 

They soon rejoined him. 

Dr. Snell’s opinion was com- 
municated by Wyman. ‘I am 
happy to tell you that Dr. Snell 
agrees with me entirely: the 
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lungs are not affected, and the 
liver is congested, but not dis- 


‘Is that so, Dr. Snell? asked 
Lusignan, anxiously. 

‘It is so, sir.” He added, ‘ The 
treatment has been submitted to 
me, and I quite approve it.’ 

He then asked for a pen and 
paper, and wrote a prescription. He 
assured Mr. Lusignan that the 
case had no extraordinary feature 
whatever; he was not to alarm 
himself. Dr. Snell then drove 
away, leaving the parent rather 
puzzled, but, on the whole, much 
comforted. 

And here I must reveal an extra- 
ordinary circumstance — 

Wyman’s treatment was by 
drugs. 

Dr. Snell’s was by drugs. 

Dr. Snell, as you have seen, 
entirely approved Wyman’s treat- 
ment. 

His own had nothing in common 
with it. The Arctic and Antarctic 
poles are not farther apart than 
was his prescription from the 
prescription he thoroughly ap- 
proved. 

Amiable science ! In which com- 
plete diversity of practice did not 
interfere with perfect uniformity 
of opinion. 

All this was kept from Dr. 
Staines, and he was entirely occu- 
pied in trying to get a position 
that might lead to fortune and 
satisfy Mr. Lusignan. He called 
on every friend he had, to inquire 
where there was an opening. He 
walked miles and miles in the 
best quarters of London, looking 
for an opening ; he let it be known 
in many quarters that he would 
give a good premium to any phy- 
sician who was about to retire, 
and would introduce him to his 
patients. 

No; he could hear of nothing. 

Then, after a great struggle 
with himself, he called upon his 
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uncle, Philip Staines, a retired 
M.D., to see if he would do any- 
thing for him. He left this to 
the last, for a very good reason: 
Dr. Philip was an irritable old 
bachelor, who had assisted most 
of his married relatives; but, find- 
ing no bottom to the well, had 
turned rusty and crusty, and now 
was apt to administer kicks in- 
stead of cheques, to all who were 
near and dear to him. However, 
Christopher was the old gentle- 
man’s favourite, and was now 
desperate ; so he mustered courage, 
and went. He was graciously re- 
ceived ; warmly indeed. This gave 
him great hopes, and he told his 
tale. 

The old bachelor sided with 
Mr. Lusignan. ‘ What!’ said he, 
‘do you want to marry, and pro- 
pagate pauperism? I thought 
you had more sense. Confound it 
all! I had just one nephew whose 
knock at my street-door did not 
make me tremble; he was a 
bachelor, and a thinker, and came 
for a friendly chat; the rest are 
married men, highwaymen, who 
come to say, “Stand and deliver ;” 
and now even you want to join 
the giddy throng. Well, don’t 
ask me to have any hand in it. 
You are a man of promise; and 
you might as well hang a mill- 
stone round your neck as a wife. 
Marriage is a greater mistake than 
ever now; the women dress more, 
and manage worse. I met your 
cousin Jack the other day, and his 
wife with seventy pounds on her 
back ; and next door to paupers. 
No; whilst you are a bachelor, 
like me, you are my favourite, and 
down in my will for a lump. Once 
marry, and you join the noble 
army of footpads, leeches, vultures, 
paupers, gone coons, and babblers 
about brats—and I disown you. 

There was no hope from old 
Crusty. Christopher left him, 
snubbed, and heart-sick. At last 


he met a sensible man, who made 
him see there was no short cut in 
that profession. He must be con- 
tent to play the uphill game; must 
settle in some good neighbour- 
hood, marry if possible, since 
husbands, and fathers of families, 
prefer married physicians; and so 
be poor at thirty, comfortable at 
forty, and rich at fifty—perhaps. 

Then Christopher came down to 
his lodgings at Gravesend, and 
was very unhappy; and, after 
some days of misery, he wrote 
a letter to Rosa in a moment of 
impatience, despondency, and 
passion. 


Rosa Lusignan got worse and 
worse. The slight but frequent 
hemorrhage was a drain upon her 
system, and weakened her visibly. 
She began to lose her rich com- 
plexion, and sometimes looked 
almost sallow; and a slight circle 
showed itself under her eyes. 
These symptoms were unfavour- 
able; nevertheless, Dr. Snell and 
Mr. Wyman accepted them cheer- 
fully, as fresh indications that 
nothing was affected but the liver ; 
they multiplied and varied their 
prescriptions; the malady ignored 
those prescriptions, and went 
steadily on. Mr. Lusignan was 
terrified, but helpless. Rosa re- 
signed and reticent. 

But it was not in human nature 
that a girl of this age could al- 
ways, and at all hours, be mistress 
of herself. One evening in par- 
ticular she stood before the glass 
in the drawing-room, and looked 
at herself a long time with horror: 
‘Is that Rosa Lusignan?’ said 
she, aloud, ‘ it is her ghost.’ 

A deep groan startled her. She 
turned; it was her father. She 
thought he was fast asleep; and 
so indeed he had been; but he 
was just awaking, and heard his 
daughter utter her real mind. It 
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was a thunderclap. ‘Oh! my 
child! what shall I do? he cried. 

Then Rosa was taken by sur- 
prise in her turn. She spoke 
out. ‘Send for a great physician, 
papa. Don’t let us deceive our- 
selves; it is our only chance.’ 

*I will ask Mr. Wyman to get a 
physician down from London.’ 

‘No, no; that is no use; they 
will put their heads together, and 
he will say whatever Mr. Wyman 
tells ‘him. La, papa! a clever 
man like you, not to see what a 
cheat that consultation was. Why, 
from what you told me, one can see 
it was arranged, it was managed so 
that Dr. Snell could not possibly 
have an opinion of his own. No; 
no more echoes of Mr. Chatterbox. 
If you really want to cure me, 
send for Christopher Staines.’ 

‘Dr. Staines! he is very young.’ 

* But he is very clever, and he 
is not an echo. He won’t care 
how many doctors he contradicts, 
when I am in danger. Papa, it is 
your child’s one chance.’ ~ 

‘Tl try it, said the old man, 
eagerly. ‘How confident you 
look! your colour has come back. 
It is an inspiration. Where is 
he?’ 

‘I think by this time he must 
be at his lodgings in Gravesend. 
Send to him to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Not I. Ill go to him to-night. 
It is only a mile, and a fine clear 
night.’ 

‘My own, good, kind papa! 
Ah well, come what may, I have 
lived long enough to be loved. 
Yes, dear papa, save me. I am 
very young to die; and he loves 
me so dearly.’ 

The old man bustled away to 
put on something warmer for his 
night walk, and Rosa leaned back 
and the tears welled out of her 
eyes, now he was gone. 

Before she had recovered her 
composure, a letter was brought 
her, and this was the letter, from 
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Christopher Staines, alluded to al- 
ready. 

She took it from the servant, 
with averted head, not wishing it 
to be seen she had been crying, 
and she started at the handwrit- 
ing; it seemed such a coincidence 
that it should come just as she 
was sending for him. 


‘My own BELOVED Rosa, 
‘I now write to tell you, with 
a heavy heart, that all is vain. 
I cannot make, or purchase, a 
connection, except as others do, 
by time and patience. Being a 
bachelor is quite against a young 
physician. If I had a wife, and 
such a wife as you, I should be 
sure to get on; you would in- 
crease my connection very soon. 
What, then, lies before us? I see 
but two things—to wait till we 
are old, and our pockets are filled, 
but our hearts chilled or soured ; 
or else to marry at once, and 
climb the hill together. If you 
love me, as I love you, you will 
be saving, till the battle is over 
and I feel I could find energy and 
fortitude for both. Your father, 
who thinks so much of wealth, 
can surely settle something on 
you; and I am not too poor to 
furnish a house and start fair. I 
am not quite obscure—my lec- 
tures have given me a name—and 
to you, my own love, I hope I 
may say that I know more than 
many of my elders, thanks to 
good schools, good method, a 
genuine love of my noble pro- 
fession, and a tendency to study 
from my childhood. Will you 
not risk something on my ability ? 
If not, God help me, for I shall 
lose you; and what is life, or 
fame, or wealth, or any mortal 
thing to me, without you? Il 
cannot accept your father’s de- 
cision; you must decide my fate. 
‘You see I have kept away 
from you until I can do so no 
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more. All this time the world to 
me has seeemed to want the sun, 
and my heart pines and sickens 
for one sight of you. Darling 
Rosa, pray let me look at your 
face once more. 

* When this reaches you I shall 
be at your gate. Let me see you, 
though but for a moment, and let 
me hear my fate from no lips but 
yours. 

* My own love, 

* Your heart-broken lover 
‘ CHRISTOPHER STAINES, 


This letter stunned her at first. 
Her mind of late had been turned 
away from love to such stern 
realities. Now she began to be 
sorry she had not told him. 
‘ Poor thing!’ she said to herself, 
‘he little thinks that now all is 
changed; papa, I sometimes think, 
would deny me nothing now; it 
is I who would not marry him— 
to be buried by him ina month or 
two. Poor Christopher!’ 

The next moment she started 
up in dismay. Why, her father 
would miss him. No, perhaps 
catch him waiting for her. What 
would he think? What would 
Christopher think? that she had 
shown her papa his letter. 

She rang the bell hard. The 
footman came. 

‘Send Harriet to me this in- 
stant. Oh! and ask papa to come 
to me.’ . 

Then she sat down, and dashed 
off a line to Christopher. This 
was for Harriet to take out to 
him. Anything better than for 
Christopher to be caught doing 
what was wrong. 

The footman came back first. 
‘If you please, miss, master has 
gone out.’ 

‘Run after him—the road to 
Gravesend.’ 

‘ Yes, miss.’ 

‘No. It is no use. Never 
mind.” -» 
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* Yes, miss.’ 

Then Harriet came in. 
you want me, miss.’ 

‘Yes. No—never mind now.’ 

She was afraid to do anything 
for fear of making matters worse. 
She went to the window, and 
stood looking anxiously out, with 
her hands working. Presently 
she uttered a little scream, and 
shrank away to the sofa. She 
sank down on it, half sitting, half 
lying, }hid her face in her hands, 
and waited. 


‘Did 


Staines, with a lover’s impa- 
tience, had been more than an 
hour at the gate, or walking up 
and down close by it, his heart 
now burning with hope, now 
freezing with fear, that she would 
decline a meeting on these terms. 

At last the postman came, and 
then he saw his mistake ; but now 
in a few minutes Rosa would have 
his letter, and then he should soon 
know whether she would come or 
not. He looked up at the draw- 
ing-room windows. They were 
She was there, in 
all probability. Yet she did not 
come to them. But why should 
she, if she was coming out? 

He walked up and down the 
road. She did not come. His 
heart began to sicken with doubt. 
His head drooped; and perhaps 
it was owing to this that he al- 
most ran against a gentleman 
who was coming the other way. 
The moon shone bright on both 
faces. 

‘Dr. Staines!’ said Mr. Lusig- 
nan, surprised. Christopher ut- 
tered an ejaculation more eloquent 
than words. 

They stared at each other. 

* You were coming to see us?” 

‘ N—no,’ stammered Christo- 
pher. 

Lusignan thought that odd; 
however, he said, politely, ‘ No 








matter, it is fortunate. Would 
you mind coming in?’ 

‘ No,’ faltered Christopher, and 
stared at him ruefully, puzzled 
more and more; but beginning to 
think, after all, it might be a 
casual meeting. 

They entered the gate, and, in 
one moment, he saw Rosa at the 
window, and she saw him. 

Then he altered his opinion 
again. Rosa had sent her father 
out to him. But how was this? 
the old man did not seem angry. 
Christopher’s heart gave a leap 
inside him, and he began to glow 
with the wildest hopes. For 
what could this mean but relent- 
ing? 

Mr. Lusignan took him first 
into the study, and lighted two 
candles himself. He did not want 
the servants prying. 

The lights showed Christopher 


a change in Mr. Lusignan. He 
looked ten years older. . 
‘You are not well, sir;’ said 


Christopher, gently. 

‘My health is well enough; but 
Iam a broken-hearted man. Dr. 
Staines, forget all that passed 
here at your last visit. All that 
is over. Thank you for loving my 
poor girl as you do; give me your 
hand; God bless you. Sir, Iam 
sorry to say it is as a physician I 
invite you now. She is ill, sir, 
very—very ill.’ 

‘Ill! and not tell me!’ 

‘She kept it from you, my poor 
friend, not to distress you; and 
she tried to keep it from me; but 
how could she? for two months 
she has had some terrible com- 
plaint—-it is destroying her. She 
is the ghost of herself. Oh, my 
poor child! my child!’ 

The old man sobbed aloud. The 
young man stood trembling, and 
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ashy pale. Still, the habits of his 
profession, and the experience of 
dangers overcome, together with a 
certain sense of power, kept him 
up; but, above all, love and duty 
said, ‘Be firm.’ He asked for an 
outline of the symptoms. 

They alarmed him greatly. 

‘Let us lose no more time,’ 
said he, ‘I will see her at once.’ 

‘Do you object to my being 
present ?” 

‘ Of course not.’ 

‘Shall I tell you what Dr, Snell 
says it is, and Mr. Wyman? 

‘ By all means—after I have 
seen her.’ 

This comforted Mr. Lusignan. 
He was to get an independent 
judgment at all events. 

When they reached the top of 
the stairs Dr. Staines paused, and 
leaned against the baluster. ‘ Give 
me a moment,’ said he. ‘The 
patient must not know how my 
heart is beating; and she must 
see nothing in my face but what 
I choose her to see. Give me 
your hand once more, sir; let us 
both control ourselves. Now an- 
nounce me.’ 

Mr. Lusignan opened the door, 
and said, with forced cheerful- 
ness, ‘ Dr. Staines, my dear! come 
to give you the benefit of his 
skill.’ 

She lay on the sofa, just as we 
left her. Only her bosom began 
to heave. 

Then Christopher Staines drew 
himself up, and the majesty of 
knowledge and love together 
seemed to dilate his noble frame. 
He fixed his eye on that reclining, 
panting figure, and stepped lightly 
but firmly across the room, to 
know the worst—like a lion walk- 
ing up to levelied lances. 
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THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF MIRABEAU. 


*Tell me if, with all his faults, Mirabeau is not adorable?’ 


T was in the year 1783 that two 
noble old men, splendid in 
appearance, and magnificent in 
manner, who looked as if they had 
been forgotten by the century be- 
fore and left as types of a better 
and more refined age, met together 
to hold a family council upon a 
black sheep—a prodigal son who 
after having passed through an 
early youth distinguished by every 
vice and folly had appeared before 
them as a penitent. It was like a 
scene in a play, almost grand 
enough for Corneille, almost laugh- 
able enough for Moliére. One can 
imagine the two, leaning on their 
gold-headed canes, recalling the 
costume of Louis-Quatorze and 
speaking the language of St. Simon 
—wisdom and justice (without 
mercy) breathing morality through 
their lips—the Marquis and the 
Commander—Victor Riguetti or 
Arrighetti with his brother Jean 
Antoine, Bailli de Mirabeau: and 
this black sheep, this prodigal son 
—‘ /’Ouragan’ as his family called 
him—the world calls by a name 
which will never be forgotten. It 
is Mirabeau. 

Ten years after, an immense 
crowd gathered before the gates of 
a house in the Chaussée d’Autin 
where a man lay dying. The 
people thronged the street, the 
court, the staircase, to hear the 
last verdict of the physicians— 
and that was that there was no 
hope. Hardly had those who stood 
by the bed-side pronounced the 
fatal words, ‘ Jl est mort,’ when 
the President of the National .As- 
sembly rose, and in a voice broken 
with sobs proposed that a deputa- 
tion should attend the funeral rites 
of the great man. The reply was 
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made with one voice: ‘ We will all 
attend !’ 

The great man of 1791, was the 
black sheep of 1781. 

7 . oo «= * 

Genial, generous, sensitive ; full 
of a wild, undisciplined force— 
boiling over with ambition—co- 
vetous of glory; ardent, indefati- 
gable, audacious—Honoré Gabriel 
Mirabeau, with his burning south- 
ern temperament and his tem- 
pestuous passions, was one of those 
great representative men the de- 
tails of whose life possess an 
almost inexhaustible interest ; and 
however wild the follies of his 
youth, it cannot but be allowed 
that his death at the beginning of 
the Revolution was a signal mis- 
fortune to his country. 

In these days of domestic peace 
and unbounded domestic indul- 
gence it is difficult to realise the 
paternal severity of which Mirabeau 
was the victim—a severity which 
increased, instead of diminishing, 
faults that a kinder and more 
generous treatment might have 
corrected. ‘Let my father only 
condescend to know me,’ he wrote 
to his uncle the Bailli. ‘ He thinks 
I have a bad heart; but let him 
only put me to the proof:’ touch- 
ing words, met only by sarcasm 
and disbelief, and even added per- 
secution. 

‘A turbulent spirit, — proud, 
overbearing, insubordinate, a cruel 
and vicious disposition :’ these were 
the terms by which he was branded; 
yet his crimes were those of a grand 
although ungovernable nature, of 
a violent precocious physical tem- 
perament, of a man whose misfor- 
tunes were greater than his faults, 
and whose faults were far blacker 
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than the soureé from which they 
sprung. 

Issue of a race distinguished for 
five centuries by fiery originality 
of character, Mirabeau was en- 
dowed, both morally and physi- 
cally, with faculties forcible beyond 
allordinary bounds. His childhood 
—his youth, ardent and stormy, 
were ill-understood and _ ill-go- 
verned ; turbulent at an age when 
according to the decrees of Provi- 
dence both soul and body ferment 
in order to arrive at due maturity; 
refractory, because too harshly re- 
strained; unruly, because the re- 
gulations imposed upon him were 
unjust and unreasonable; hot- 
headed, because undue authority 
repels, where kindness and good 
sense would soften; ungovernable, 
because his superior force and 
intelligence were treated without 
the consideration which prudence 
accords even to weakness and folly 
—he was still affectionate, tender, 
generous and sincere, having the 
instinct, the desire, the passionate 
love of right. 

At an early age the Marquis 
writes of his son that the system 
ofeducation he was pursuing, under 
the direction of a relation and 
friend of the family, was much too 
lenient for so‘ violent a scoundrel,’ 
and he was accordingly removed to 
a military school, under the name 
of Pierre Buffiére. ‘I do not 
choose,’ continued the father, ‘ that 
a name which is adorned with 
some lustre should be dragged 
over the benches of a school of 
correction.’ 

It would appear that, contrary 
to expectation, the Abbé Choquard 
succeeded in more than half taming 
Monsieur Pierre Buffitre; at all 
events he pursued his studies with 
a rapidity and success without 
parallel. His memory was prodi- 
gious, and he possessed a remark- 
able facility in mastering both dead 
and living languages, was a good 
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mathematician, drew well, and 
displayed a great talent for music, 
besides finding time for all the 
manly exercises of the day. 

In 1767 Gabriel was allowed to 
join the regiment of the Marquis 
de Lambert, where he conducted 
himself well and showed such signs 
of military capacity, that at the age 
of eighteen he obtained the rank of 
lieutenant; and even his father’s 
animosity was somewhat softened. 
It was, however, rekindled by an 
incident which might easily have 
been foreseen. The young Gabriel, 
kept without sufficient pecuniary 
resources, got into debt and even 
lost money at play; two utterly 
unpardonable sins in the eyes of 
the Marquis, who declared that he 
would devour twenty fortunes and 
twelve kingdoms if they were put 
into his hand! 

The Marquis de Lambert, whom 
he had supplanted in a love affair, 
became his implacable enemy ; and 
Mirabeau alone against his supe- 
riors had to defend his own cause 
before a court-martial, which ended 
in his first imprisonment at La 
Rochelle; there, as usual, he won 
the affection of those around him: 
in his father’s words, he ‘ bewitched ’ 
the governor, who procured his 
release, and permission to join the 
legion of Lorraine which was pre- 
paring to take possession of Cor- 
sica. It was an expedition which 
had neither the interest of a 
defensive war, nor the prestige of 
a chivalrous invasion. It had 
nothing attractive to the imagina- 
tion of Mirabeau; and some years 
later, asa member of the Legislative 
Assembly, he openly regretted his 
participation (not, however, alto- 
gether voluntary, since the choice 
lay between imprisonment and free- 
dom) in an act of conquest which 
he considered unjust towards a 
peaceable and generous people. 

On his return to France, after 
about a year’s absence, he writes 
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to‘his uncle to beg permission to 
pay him a visit, which was ob- 
tained, although not without some 
hesitation. The Bailli gives his 
brother an account of the interview 
in the following terms: 

* Yesterday (14th May, 1770) I 
was quite surprised. A soldier 
brought me a letter from M. Pierre 
Buffiére, who asked to see me. I 
replied that he might come. I was 
enchanted to see him. My heart 
swelled. I found him ugly but 
not of a bad countenance, and, in 
spite of the ravages of small-pox, 
which have altered his features 
sadly, he has something in his face 
both gracious and noble. If he is 
not worse than Nero, he will be 
better than Marcus Aurelius, for I 
do not think I ever saw so much 
intelligence. My poor head was 
quite engrossed. He appears to me 
to dread you like the provost-mar- 
shal! but he swears that there is 
nothing he would not do to please 
you. He confesses all his follies, 
but says that he was in despair; 
he said to the Abbé* that he had 
been wrongly treated from his in- 
fancy and that Vioméuil, his last 
colonel, had overcome him with 
reason and gentleness, and had 
made him recognise in good con- 
duct a new order of things. I 
assure you I found him very re- 
pentant of all his past faults. He 
seems to have a feeling heart. As 
for cleverness, I have already 
spoken of it—the devil hasn’t half 
so much! and I repeat, either he is 
the most adroit hypocrite in the 
world or he will become the best 
subject in Europe, to be made 
general on land or water, minister, 
chancellor, or pope—whatever he 
will.’ 

The comments of the Marquis 
upon this account of his son’s 
reform are conceived in his“ usual 
tone of suspicion and sarcasm. 

* 
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‘ The good Bailli,’ he writes to 
his son-in-law the Marquis de Sail- 
lant, ‘has kept him several days, 
and the romance which pervades 
like a perfume this good-for- 
nothing, from top to toe, has got 
into his uncle’s head, which is, 
however, generally pretty strong. 
He has been “ engrossed ! enchant- 
ed!” —these are his own words; 
the rogue has been going through 
all his tricks ;* he may take in his 
uncle—so be it—but he will not 
win over his father quite 60 
cheaply.’ 

In spite of the application and 
intelligence which the young soldier 
had displayed in his short military 
career, the Marquis now appears to 
wish to turn him from it—as he 
himself says, ‘ to make him rural!’ 
and to this end he commands him 
to set to work to peruse books on 
economy and farming, studies ill- 
suited to his taste; but Gabriel 
complains of nothing whilst still 
permitted to reside with his uncle, 
whose simple, honest, affectionate 
nature exercised the greatest influ- 
ence over his own, and who never 
ceased interceding for him with all 
the power of his pen. He at last 
so far succeeded that the Marquis 
consented to receive his son. 

‘M. Pierre Buffiére,’ wrote the 
excellent Bailli, ‘ will be the bearer 
of this letter, my dear brother. 
He leaves me to-day. Perhaps 
you will not find him very well up 
in the profession of economist, but 
in the first place I have not trou- 
bled him too much on the subject, 
since the way to succeed in any- 
thing is not to set one’s heart too 
much upon it; a strong wish 
makes one see double, and in 
general nothing turns out as one 
desires, except what is almost in- 
different. Next,as your son hasa 
great deal of intelligence, and even 
genius, there are always plenty of 

* Le drole a jou¢é ses grandes marior 
nettes, 
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resources for such sort of men. 
Besides, if you will excuse me, the 
subject is rather a cold one for so 
hot a head. Surely it is unneces- 
sary to tell you that it would be 
as ridiculous in a father to insist 
on his children conforming exactly 
to his ideas as to make them wear 
his shoes ; and so long as the heart 
is all right one should not dispute 
about difference of taste. 

‘He is naturally very indus- 
trious, and I have given him your 
notions and my own upon work ; 
telling him that nothing so steadies 
life, which, on the contrary, wastes 
away so sadly in idleness and 
pleasure; that the mind becomes 
stronger and more refined as the 
dregs and the refuse are cleared 
away, and that one of the physical 
proofs of the immortality of the 
soul is the spirit and fire of men 
who are active in their old age— 
who only half die; that part only 
perishing which was ever a burden. 

‘For the rest, your son fears, 
respects, and loves you; but I 
fancy I have got at his mind by 
showing how much I care for him. 
I think that without losing any of 
the weight of paternal authority, 
it is better to show him interest 
and kindness. Not only will you 
know him better but your lessons 
will take more root; for a son 
although he cannot contradict his 
father, may very well not allow 
himself to be convinced by him. 
As I have been a son myself I 
know how it used to be with me; 
my education was only formed by 
those who treated me with friend- 
ship, and when my father blamed 
me, I held my tongue, but my pri- 
vate opinions took their own course.’ 

A few months after this, the 
Marquis actually consents that his 
son should bear his name; he 
takes him to Paris and presents 
him at Court and to his friends: 
somewhat proud, although unwil- 
ling to allow it, of his wit, sense, 
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and the impression produced by 
his manners, ‘respectful but not 
servile, easy but not familiar.’ He 
even writes to the Bailli that his 
nephew might, after a few more 
years’ association with himself, do 
honour to those belonging to him, 
and that a woman of good sense 
and amiability might do the rest. 
In this hope Mirabeau was married, 
in 1772, to Marie Emilie de Covet, 
only daughter of the Marquis de 
Marignane. She was plain, even 
rathercommon in appearance, dark, 
beautiful eyes and hair, bad teeth, 
a pretty smile, little, but well- 
made, gay, agreeable, sensible, and 
clever. He has been accused of 
frittering away his wife’s fortune, 
but that could not possibly have 
been the case, as he never received 
even a sou of it. She had the 
promise of three hundred thousand 
francs on the death of the Marquis 
de Marignane, who, however, sur- 
vived his son-in-law, and the 
Marquis de Mirabeau had to endow 
the young couple with a small 
pension which proved utterly in- 
sufficient for all their ‘ clothes, 
furniture, jewels, and gewgaws.’ 
As debts increased upon him Mi- 
rabeau appeared to get more reck- 
less in his expenditure, and his 
father—only too ready as ever to 
believe every accusation against 
him—provided himself with a 
lettre de cachet, and used it without 
mercy, ordering him to quit the 
Chateau de Mirabeau and to con- 
fine himself to the little town of 
Manosque. It was the time when 
the powers of the Crown came in 
aid of aristocratic pride and aris- 
tocratic fury, and the State prisons 
yawned to receive whatever victim 
was required by the demon of 
family pride or domestic tyranny. 
The impulsive and turbulent Ga- 
briel was not long before he fur- 
nished & new occasion for the 
exercise of that undue severity 
which was the original cause of 
I 
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misfortunes, henceforward to be 
without end and without remedy. 

There had been a very innocent 
flirtation between the Countess de 
Mirabeau and a cousin of hers, the 
Chevalier de Gassaud, before her 
marriage, and some letters which 
had been exchanged containing 
more love of amusement on the 
one side, and coquetry on the 
other, than any real feeling, fell 
into the hands of her husband. 
Jealousy was violent with him, like 
every other passion, and a duel be- 
came imminent. The parents of the 
Chevalier interfered, and Mirabeau, 
who felt himself in the wrong, ac- 
cepted the necessary explanations ; 
the more easily that he learned 
that the esclandre was likely to 
break off an advantageous marriage 
between the Chevalier and a 
daughter of the Marquis de Tou- 
rette. 

Reproaching himself for his im- 
petuosity, and regretting the error 
into which he had fallen, he forgot 
his legal bonds and hurried away 
to explain the circumstances of 
the case. His eloquence was suc- 
cessful, and he was about to return 
to his place of banishment, when 
unfortunately he met the Baron 
de Villeneuve Moans, who, under 
pretext of a public quarrel, had 
some time before yery grievously 
insulted Mirabeau’s sister, the 
Marquise de CCaris. Mirabeau 
could not refuse himself the plea- 
sure of horsewhipping the Baron 
then and there before several wit- 
nesses; a deed of violence which 
formed an excuse for sending him 
to the Chateau d’If, an arid rock 
at the entrance of the Port of Mar- 
seilles, although his uncle again 
attempted his exculpation, and de- 
clared that he saw nothing so 
extraordinary in the nephew of 
his uncle, and the son of his father, 
thrashing an insolent gentleman, 
and that in his place he should 
have done the same. 
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At the Chatean d’If,as under 
the tutelage of M. Choquart, in 
the Ile de Ré—the regiment his 
uncle’s house, Mirabeau had been 
preceded by letters where the Mar- 
quis exaggerated every fault; but 
here, as elsewhere, the prejudices 
raised against him were speedily 
overcome by his genial nature, 
and the engaging mixture of im- 
petuosity and sweetness which 
made his manners so seductive. 
He followed to the letter the advice 
given him by his wife—who how- 
ever was the first to desert him in 
his misfortunes—when she wrote, 
‘Make use, dear angel, of that 
magic which you possess when 
you want to enchant anyone.’ 

For some months Mirabeau re- 
mained sad and solitary in his 
new dungeon: he saw no one—all 
society, and even pen and ink were 
denied him,—and, patient as he 
habitually was under increasing 
persecution, he himself declared 
that, ‘ to suffer at once every grief, 
and to lose in one moment all con- 
solation,’ was a blow which he 
could not long resist.’ 

It would perhaps, however, 
have been better for him if this 
vigorous imprisonment had con- 
tinued. A slight relaxation of its 
severity brought him into contact 
with Claude Frangois Marquis de 
Mounier, and his wife Marie 
Thérése Richard de Ruffey, who 
pitying sincerely the condition of 
the captive, obtained for him per- 
mission to visit them at Pont- 
arlier. 

The Marquis, an old man, liked 
to hear him recount the history of 
his misfortunes, and to lavish upon 
him much good advice; and his 
wife, who was only eighteen years 
of age, found the society of a man 
who united all the charms of sensi- 
bility and genius to suffering and 
sorrow, only too dangerously seduc- 
tive. Sad as was the end of the 


story, the beginning doubtless had 














its charm, when in the words of 
St. Beuve, the poor prisoner, re- 
joicing in a partial freedom from 
captivity, came to Pontarlier to 
the old Marquis de Mounier, 
whose house alone was open to 
him; when he related before him 
and his young wife the misfortunes 
and the faults which had brought 
him to so sad a pass; and she, 
like Desdemona and Dido and 
every woman that ever lived, wept 
over all that he had done and 
suffered—loving him the more 
for it. 

‘I was very unhappy,’ Mirabeau 
pleads, ‘and unhappiness makes 
one doubly susceptible. I needed 
kindness, and every charm of wit 
and beauty was displayed before 
me. I sought consolation—and 
what consoler like love ? 

He did not, however, yield with- 
out a struggle to this unhappy 
passion. He wrote to his father; 
he implored permission to return 
to his family: was-refused, escaped 
from the Chateau d’If—and was 
joined by Sophie de Mounier. 

They fled to Holland, and there 
for some time Mirabeau supported 
himself by his writings; but mon- 
sieur and madame de Ruffey took 
measures to pursue their daughter, 
and Mirabeau was still followed 
by his father’s unrelenting ani- 
mosity. Both were arrested at 
Amsterdam. 

May 14, 1777. Madame de 
Mounier was imprisoned in Paris. 
Mirabeau in the dungeon of Vin- 
cennes, where he remained nearly 
four years, treated with the utmost 
severity, deprived of all com- 
panionship, and where, in his own 
words, ‘ téte-a-téte with grief,’ his 
énly consolation was the corres- 
pondence with Madame de Mou- 
nier, permitted through the pity of 
the Lieutenant-General of Police, 
M. de Lanoir, whose affection he 
entirely gained. 

These ‘Lettres & Sophie’— 
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famous letters, which have been 
thought as far superior to Rous- 
seau as passion is to sentiment, or 
truth to fiction—were entrusted 
to the care of M. Boucher, an ex- 
cellent, disinterested man, who 
was appointed by M. Lenoir for the 
immediate surveillance of Mira- 
beau; and for some time he ob- 
served with rigour the prescribed 
injunctions as to their length, 
number, the subject on which they 
were written, and the interval to 
elapse between each one; but by 
degrees, touched by the ever- 
renewed expressions of gratitude, 
and reassured by the resignation 
and docility of his prisoner, M. 
Boucher relaxed some of the im- 
posed restrictions. He allowed 
him to write so many and such 
interminable effusions, that it may 
be fairly surmised he did not 
always find time to read them. 
He was only strict in insisting on 
the originals being returned to 
him, when he religiously placed 
them amongst the prison docu- 
ments, where they were found 
thirteen years afterwards, and 
taken, or rather stolen, by Manuel, 
the Procureur de la Commune, 
who made a good speculation of 
them. 

Through the exertions of his 
friends, Mirabeau was at length 
liberated and was permitted to 
join the Marquis, who wrote to his 
brother, the Bailli, in the following 
terms : 

‘I must tell you that Honoré 
improves visibly, although when I 
first saw him he was madder than 
ever. They were all frightened te 
death at my taking him ; the more 
so, that my children * were left be- 
hind. However, I flatter myself I 
can see as well as most people, 
when I look about me; and in 
spite of the ugly face, the bad walk, 
the bullying precipitation, the 


* M. and Madame de Saillant. 
9 
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puffed-up hurry and pride of the 
man, and his atrocious stare, or 
rather frown, when he listens and 
reflects, something tells me that 
he is only an empty bugbear, and 
that all the ferocity with which he 
has contrived to surround his 
person, his reputation, and his 
behaviour, is nothing but smoke, 
as well as his learning and his 
talk, and that at the bottom he is 
perhaps the last man in the king- 
dom to commit a wilful act of 
wickedness.’ 

Madame de Mounier had also 
regained her freedom on the death 
of her husband, but she remained 
in the Convent of the ‘Saintes 
Claires,’ where she had found a safe 
and peaceable asylum. 

It has been said that Mirabeau 
deserted her, and that she com- 
mitted suicide at finding herself 
abandoned by him to whom she 
had sacrificed everything; but the 
facts are otherwise, and however 
painful the history may be, there 
can be little doubt that the ‘ douce 
Sophie’ of ‘ Honoré Gabriel’ was 
the one love of his life. 

The first part of the life of Mira- 
beau was filled with Sophie; the 
second by the Revolution. Alone 
with his genius, he attacked with 
all the force of his ardent nature, 
the despotism from which he had 
so cruelly suffered,—the Govern- 
ment, the laws, the tribunals 
which he hated. Paternity had 
been to him what royalty was to 
the nation. He became an orator; 
not according to Cicero, but after 
his own soul, after his own life,— 
because he had suffered—because 
he had failed. 

When he first arrived as the 
Aix deputy to the States-General, 
his appearance neither created re- 
mark or envy; but his eminent 
talents, his delicate tact—and 
perhaps more than all, his au- 
dacity,—soon won for him the 
position which he only lost with 
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his life. Dumont, the friend of 
Sheridan, Fox, and Lord Holland, 
describes his eloquence as irre- 
sistible. His voice was full, manly, 
sonorous, and not the least inflec- 
tion of it was lost. His manner is 
described by the same pen as being 
ordinarily a little slow. He would 
begin with some hesitation, but 
only sufficient to excite interest ; 
he appeared to be seeking for the 
most desirable expression; to re- 
ject, to choose, to weigh every 
term until he became animated, 
and that the bellows of the forge 
were in full play. In his most im- 
petuous moments, the sentiment 
which made him weigh every 
word to give it its full force, 
prevented him from being ever 
rapid. 

He had the greatest contempt 
for French volubility, and for that 
clap-trap fervour which he called 
the thunders and the tempests 
of the opera. He never lost the 
gravity of the statesman; and his 
one defect was, perhaps, a little 
too much study and pretension. 
He raised his head with too much 
pride, and marked his disdain 
sometimes almost to insolence. He 
used to count amongst his advan- 
tages, his strong square figure, his 
marked features, his heavy brows, 
his enormous head of hair. ‘No 
one knows,’ he would say, ‘ all the 
power of my ugliness: when I 
shake my terrible mane, none dare 
interrupt me !’ 

The one drawback to a power 
which would otherwise have been 
irresistible, and which might have 
altered the destinies of his country, 
was the stigma attached to his 
youth. He knew—none better— 
that if he had enjoyed a high per- 
sonal consideration, all France 
would have been at his feet. As 
it was, he shines out from the dark- 
ness of the time with all the sombre 
splendor which surrounds the 
names of revolutionary men. 
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SKETCHES FROM PARIS. 
‘On the Surface.’ 


ESDAMES FOLIBEL occu- 

pied a double set of rooms, 
au premier, on the Boulevards 
des Italiens. On a door to the 
right a large brass plate an- 
nounced that Madame Augustine 
Folibel presided over lingerie et 
dentelles, and invited the public 
to ‘tourner le bouton.’ To the 
left a large steel plate proclaimed 
Madame Alexandrine Folibel, mo- 
diste, and invited the public to 
‘ring the bell.” But after a 
certain hour every day, both these 
invitations were negatiyed by a 
page in buttons, who, stationed 
at either door, kept the way open 
for the ceaseless flow of visitors 
passing in and out of the two 
establishments. 

My friend, Berthe de Bonton, was 
just turning into the lingerie depart- 
ment, when I came up the stairs. 

‘How lucky!’ she exclaimed, 
running across the landing to 
me, and then in a_ sotto 
‘Madame Clifford,’ pronounced 
Cleefore, ‘is here, and wants me 
to choose a bonnet for her. Now, 
if there’s a thing I hate it’s choos- 
ing a bonnet for an Englishwoman. 
To begin with, they haven’t the 
first rudiments of culture in dress, 
then they can never make up their 
minds, and they find everything 
too dear; but the crowning ab- 
surdity is, that they bring their 
husbands with them, and consult 
them! Figurez-vous, ma chére!’ 
and Berthe, with a Frenchwoman’s 
keen se1ise of the comic, laughed 
merrily at the conceit. I laughed 
with her, though not perhaps quite 
from the same point of view; I 
made an excuse to get away 
for a few minutes, and left the 
ménage discussing a pink tulle, 
with marabout and beetle-wings 


voce, 


trimming; ‘un petit poéme, chérie ; 
but—’ she seized me by the arm, 
‘fancy Madame Cleefore’s com- 
plexion under it.’ 

‘Ah, bon jour, Mesdames! I 
am at the orders of ces dames. 
Will they take the trouble to seat 
themselves just for one second!’ 
entreated Madame Augustine, who 
greeted us in the first salon, where 
she was carrying on a warm debate 
on the merits of Alencon versus 
Valenciennes, as a trimming for 
a bridal peignoir. 

‘I only want to say a word 
with reference to my order of 
yesterday; where is Mademoiselle 
Florine? inquired Berthe, look- 
ing round the room where there 
were several groups ordering pretty 
things. 

‘Florine! Florine!’ called out 
Madame Augustine. 

* Voici, Madame !’ 

Mademoiselle Florine was a 
plump little boulotte of a woman, 
who wore her nose retroussé, and 
always looked at you as if she had 
reason to complain of you. With- 
out being the least uncivil she 
looked it. Her nose was uncivil ; 
it had a supercilious expression 
that made you feel it was con- 
sidering you de haut en bas. The 
fact is, Mademoiselle Florine was 
not happy—she was disappointed. 
not in love, but with life in general, 
and with lingerie in particular. 
She had adopted lingerie as a vo- 
cation, and it was going down 
in the world; it was degenerating 
into pacotille; grandes dames were 
beginning to grow cold about it, 
and to wear collars and cuffs that a 
petite bourgeoise would have turned 
up her nose at ten years ago. 
More grievous still was the change 
that had come over petticoats, 
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The deterioration in this line she 
took terribly to heart, and the 
surest way to enlist her good 
graces and secure her interest in 
your order, be it ever so small, 
was to preface it with a sigh ora 
sneer at red Balmorals or other 
gaudy and economical inventions 
which had dethroned the snowy 
jupon blane of her youth, with 
its tucks and frills and dainty 
edgings of lace or embroidery. 

Berthe, it so happened, shared 
very strongly this dislike to 
coloured petticoats, and was guilty 
of considerable extravagance in 
the choice of white ones; Made- 
moiselle Florine’s sympathies con- 
sequently went out to her, and no 
matter how busily she was en- 
gaged or with whom, she would 
fly to Berthe as to a kindred soul 
the moment she appeared. 

‘I have been thinking over 
those jupons & traine that I 
ordered yesterday,’ said Berthe, 
to the pugnacious-looking little 
lingére, ‘and I have an idea that 
the entre-deux anglais will be a 
failure. We ought to have de- 
cided on Valenciennes.’ 

‘Ah! I thought Madame la 
Comtesse would come round to 
it! observed Mademoiselle Flo- 
rine, with a smile of supreme 
satisfaction; ‘I told Madame la 
Comtesse it was a mistake.’ 

‘Yes; I felt you did not ap- 
prove; but really twelve hundred 
francs for six petticoats did seem 
a great deal,’ observed Berthe, de- 
precatingly ; ‘now suppose we 
put alternately one row of deep 
entre-deux and a tuyauté batiste, 
edged with a narrow Valen- 
ciennes, instead of all Valenci- 
ennes ?” 

‘ Voyons, réfiéchissons!’ said 
Mademoiselle Florine, putting her 
finger to her lips and knitting her 
brow. 

‘ It occurred to me in my bed 
last night,’ continued Berthe; and 
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I fell asleep and actually dreamed 
of it, and you can’t think how 
pretty it looked, so light, and, at 
the same time, trés garni.’ 

‘ A la bonne heure! Parlez-moi 
d’une pratique comme cela!’ ex- 
claimed Mademoiselle Florine, 
clasping her hands, and turning 
to me with a look of admiration, 
which was almost affecting from 
its earnestness; ‘there is some 
compensation in working for 
Madame at least. If ces dames 
knew what I have to endure from 
les trois quarts du monde!’ and 
she threw up her hands and shook 
her head in the direction of the 
premier salon. ‘ But let me get 
out the models and see how this 
dream of Madame la Comtesse’s 
looks in reality.’ 

Boxes of lace and embroidery 
were ordered out by the excited 
lingére, and under her deft and 
nimble fingers the dream was 
illustrated in the course of a few 
minutes. Berthe was undecided. 
She sat down‘and surveyed the 
combination in silent perplexity. 

‘ Vraiment cette question de 
jupons complique trop la vie!’ 
she sighed, presently, ‘and now 
I begin to ask myself if these 
will go with any of my new 
dresses? The crinoline éventail 
is going out, Monsieur Grand- 
homme told me, and they will 
never go with the queue de moi- 
neau that he is bringing in?’ 

Here was a predicament! 

* Attendez,’ said Florine, drop- 
ping a dozen rouleauw of lace on 
the floor as if such costly chiffons, 
the mere mortar and clay of her 
airy architecture, were not worth 
a thought; ‘laissons la question 
de jupons pendante; I will go 
myself this evening and discuss 
the toilettes of Madame la Com- 
tesse with her femme de chambre ; 
we will see the style and fall of 
the new skirts and adapt the 
jupons to them,’ 

















‘Que vous étes bonne!’ ex- 
claimed Berthe, looking and feel- 
ing grateful for this unlooked-for 
solution of her difficulty. 

‘It is a consolation to me, 
Madame la Comtesse,’ replied Ma- 
demoiselle Florine, with a sigh, 
and I need a little now and 
then !’ 

We wished her good morning. 

* Let us go back now to Alex- 
andrine,’ said Berthe, ‘I hope 
Mrs. Clifford has made up her 
mind by this time.’ 

But the hope was vain. Mrs. 
Clifford was standing with her 
back to the long mirror looking 
at herself as reflected in a hand- 
glass that she turned so as to 
view her head in every possible 
aspect, while Mr. Clifford looked 
on. 

‘Do you think it does? she 
inquired, as we came up to her. 

‘I think a darker shade would 
suit you better,’ I said, ‘ that pale 
pink has no mercy on one’s com- 
plexion.’ 

‘T’ve tried on nearly every 
bonnet on the table,’ she said, 
looking very miserable, ‘ and they 
don’t any of them seem to do.’ 

‘Madame will not understand 
that the first condition of a bon- 
net’s suiting, after the complexion 
of course, is that the hair should 
be dressed with regard to it,’ in- 
terposed Madame Alexandrine, 
who, I could see by her flushed 
face and nervous manner, was, as 
she would say herself, & bout de 
patience; ‘these bonnets are all 
made for the coiffure 4 la mode, 
whereas Madame wears un peigne 
i galerie. Mon Dieu! mais il ya 
six mois que le peigne 4 galerie 
ne se porte plus!’ 

I suggested & Vappui of this 
undeniable argument, that the 
comb should be suppressed. 

‘Oh, dear no, I wouldn’t give 
it up for the world!’ said Mrs. 
Clifford, with the emphatic man- 
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ner she might have used if I had 
proposed her giving up her spec- 
tacles. 

‘ Then you must have one mado 
to order.’ 

‘Yes, said Madame Alexan- 
drine, ‘I will make one for 
Madame after a modéle a part.’ 

* But then it will be dowdy and 
old ‘fashioned!’ demurred the 
Englishwoman. 

‘Then let Madame sacrifice le 
peigne & galerie! What sacrifice 
is it after all? Nobody wears 
them now ; c’est d’un autre siécle,’ 
argued Madame Alexandrine, ap- 
pealing to me. ; 

‘This one was a present from 
my husband,’ replied Mrs. Clif- 
ford, in a tone that seemed to 
say: you understand, there is 
nothing more to be said. 

1 did not dare look at Berthe. 
Luckily she was beside me so I 
could not see her face, but I saw 
the muff go up in a very expres- 
sive way, and suddenly she dis- 
appeared into a little salon to the 
left set apart for caps and coiffures 
de bal; I heard a smothered 
‘ burst,’ and a treacherous armoire 
a glace revealed her thrown back 
in an arm-chair, stuffing her 
handkerchief into her mouth and 
convulsed with laughter. Madame 
Folibel, whose risible faculties 
long and hard training had brought 
under perfect control, received the 
communication however with un- 
ruffled equanimity. 

‘That explains why Madame 
holds to it,’ she answered, very 
seriously; ‘c’est naturel et c’est 
touchant. Still, one must be 
reasonable; one must not sacrifice 
too much to a sentiment. Mon- 
sieur would not wish it,’ turping 
to the gentleman, who stood with 
his back to the fire-place listening 
in solemn silence to the contro- 
versy. 

‘ Monsieur understands that the 
chief point in Madame’s toilette 
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is her bonnet. I grieve to say 
English ladies themselves do not 
sufficiently realize the supremacy 
of the bonnet; yet a moment’s 
reflection ought to show them 
how all-important it is, how 
necessary that every other feature 
in the dress should succumb to it. 
The complexion, the hair, the 
shape of the head, are all at the 
mercy of the bonnet. Of what 
avail is a handsome dress, and 
fashionable shawl or mantle, costly 
fur, lace, an irreproachable tout 
ensemble in fine, if the bonnet be 
unbecoming? Ali these are but 
the rez-de-chaussée and the en- 
tresol, so to speak, while the 
bonnet is le couronnement de 
Védifice. Le chapeau enfin c’est 
la femme!’ 

At this climax Madame Folibel 
paused. Mr. Clifford, who had 
listened as grave as a judge, his 
hands in his pockets, and not a 
muscle of his face moving, while 
the modiste, looking straight at 
him, delivered herself of her crédo, 
now turned to me. 

‘ Unquestionably,’ he said, in a 
serious and impressive tone, ‘ there 
must be a place in heaven for 
these people: they are thoroughly 
in earnest.’ 

Mrs. Clifford took advantage of 
the aparté between her husband 
and myself to follow up Madame 
Folibel’s oration by a few private 
remarks. 

Clearly she was staggered in 
her fidelity to the ‘sentiment’ 
which interfered so alarmingly 
with the success of the cowronne- 
ment de Védifice; but she had not 
the honesty to confess it outright. 
She was ashamed of giving in. 
Without being often one whit 
less devoted to the vanities of life, 
an Englishwoman is held back by 
this kind of mauvaise honte from 
proclaiming her allegiance to them. 
She is ashamed of being in earnest 
about folly. Now this British 
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idiosynerasy is quite foreign to a 
Frenchwoman ; even when she is 
personally, either from character 
or circumstances, indifferent to 
the great fact of dress, she is al- 
ways alive to its importance in 
the abstract, and will discuss it 
without any assumption of con- 
temning wisdom, but soberly and 
intelligently as befits a grave sub- 
ject of recognized importance to 
her sisterhood in the carrying on 
of life. 

‘ What do you advise me to do, 
dear? said Mrs. Clifford, appeal- 
ing to her husband, the wife and 
the woman warring vexedly in 
her spirit. 

‘Give in,” said Mr. Clifford. 
‘ What in the name of mercy could 
you do else? A dozen men in 
your place would have capitulated 
after that broadside ending in 
the woman and the bonnet.’ 

‘What does Monsieur say? 
enquired Madame Folibel. 

Monsieur had answered his wife 
with his eyes fixed on the French- 
woman, as if she were a wild 
variety of the species that he had 
never come upon before, and might 
not have an opportunity of study- 
ing again. 

‘I suppose I must sacrifice the 
comb,’ observed Mrs. Clifford, af- 
fecting a sort of bored indifference, 
and looking about for her old 
bonnet, ‘so we will leave the 
choice of the model open till I 
have had a consultation with 
Macradock, my maid, and see what 
she can do with my hair; she is 
very clever at hair-dressing.’ 

‘Oh, de grice, Madame!’ ex- 
claimed la Folibel, terrified at the 
rough Scotch name that boded 
ill for the couronnement, ‘ your 
maid instead of mending matters 
will only complicate them still 
more. You must put yourself 
in the hands of a coiffeur who 
understands physiognomy, and 
who will study yours before he 
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decides upon the necessary change. 
If Madame does not know such a 
man I can recommend her mine, 
a coiffeur-artiste in whom I have 
unlimited trust. I send him 
numbers of my pratiques, he never 
fails to please them, and I can 
trust him not to compromise me. 
Madame understands, the success 
of my bonnets depends in no small 
degree on the way in which the 
head is adjusted for them. Ilya 
des tétes impossibles that I could 
not commit my reputation to. I 
am sometimes obliged to make a 
bonnet for them, but I never sign 
it; I have my name removed from 
the lining, and so edit the thing 
anonymously. It would compro- 
mise me irremediably, if my sig- 
nature were seen on some of your 
countrywomen’s heads.’ 

Mrs. Clifford, awakened to the 
responsibility she was about to 
incur, promised to consult the 
artist instead of her Scotch maid, 
whereupon Madame Folibel handed 
her a large card which bore the 
name Monsieur de Rysterveld and 
his address. Under both was a 
note setting forth his capillary 
capabilities, and informing the 
public that: 

‘Monsieur de Rysterveld tient 
i prouver qu’il est possible de 
rester gentilhomme tout en deve- 
nant coiffeur.’* 

The modiste then assisted Mrs. 
Clifford to tie on her own bonnet, 
observing while she smoothed out 
the ribbon carefully, as if trying 
to make the best of a bad case, ‘I 
am glad that Madame has con- 
sented to give up that peigne 4 
galerie, it really is an injustice to 
her head, and it is simply out of 
the question her having a chapeau 
convenable while that impediment 
exists. Madame will be quite 
another person,’ she continued, 
addressing Mr. Clifford. ‘Monsieur 
will not recognize her with a 

* A fact, 
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new chignon, and in a bonnet of 
mine.’ 

‘Oh, then I protest,’ said Mr. 
Clifford, drily; he understood 
French, but did not speak it, ‘I 
protest against both the chignon 
and the bonnet, Madame.’ 

‘ Plait-il, Monsieur? said 
Madame Folibel, looking from one 
to the other of us. 

‘Dear Walter! She means I 
shall be so much improved,’ ex- 
plained his wife, laughing. 

‘Improved!’ repeated Mr. Clif- 
ford, not lifting his eye-brows, 
but writing incredulity on every 
line of his face. His wife blushed, 
and her eyes rested on his for a 
moment. Then turning quickly 
to Madame Folibel she made some 
final arrangement about a meeting 
for the following day. 

Just at this juncture Berthe 
came back. I was glad she was 
not there in time to catch the 
absurd little passage between the 
two. A husband paying a com- 
pliment to his wife, and she 
blushing under it after ten years’ 
ménage, would have been a deli- 
cious morsel of the ridicule anglais 
that Berthe could not have with- 
stood; it would have diverted 
her salon for a week. 

‘Well? she said, five notes of 
interrogation plainly adding: ‘ Are 
you ever going to have done? 

‘ C’est décidé,’ answered Madame 
Folibel, coming forward with an 
air of triumph, ‘ Madame sacrifices 
the comb!’ 

‘A la bonne heure!’ exclaimed 
Berthe ; ‘ Icongratulate you, chére 
Madame. Even au moral, you 
will be the better for it. For my 
part I know no petite misére more 
demoralizing than an unbecoming 
bonnet.’ 

We all went downstairs to- 
gether; but at the street-door we 
parted from the Cliffords. 

‘Where are you going now’ 
asked Berthe. 
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‘To the réunion at the Rue de 
Monceau,’ I said; ‘I got the faire- 
part last night, and I want par- 
ticularly to be there to try and 
get a child into the Succursale 
school. There is only one vacancy 
and six are trying for it, so I 
fear my little protégée has small 
chance of success. Come and give 
me your vote, Berthe.’ 

‘ Chérie, I would with pleasure ; 
but Iam so dreadfully busy this 
afternoon; I promised la Prin- 
cesse M to look in during the 


rehearsal chez elle, and then I’ve’ 


not been to Madame de B.’s jeudis 
for an age, and I almost swore I’d 
go to-day.’ 

‘Well, what’s to prevent your 
going afterwards, I said. ‘ It’s 
not yet four, and the réunion does 
not last more than an hour. Mon- 
sieur le Curé arrives at a quarter 
past four and leaves at five.’ 

‘But one is bored to death 
waiting for him,’ argued Berthe, 
‘and the room is so hot, chez 
les bonnes sceurs; and _ there 
won’t be a cat there to-day, I’m 
sure; everybody is at the skating.’ 

‘Oh! the parish and the skating 
don’t interfere with each other,’ 
I said, laughing; ‘but I see you 
can't come; so, good-bye, I must 
be off. Mademoiselle de Galliac 
will be waiting for me.’ 

‘Comment! Is la petite to be 
there? I particularly want to see 
her. I want to know how her 
snowstorm costume went off at 
the Marine, for in the crowd I 
never caught sight of her. Chére 
amie, I'll go with you to Mon- 
ceau. After all,’ she continued, 
drawing a long sigh, as we stepped 
into her carriage, ‘ this life won’t 
last for ever; il faut songer. de 
temps en temps 4 la pauvre soul.’ 

We were a little behind our 
time for the canvassing. Four of 
my rivals were before me in the 
field, and had robbed me of a few 
votes that I might have secured by 
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being there a quarter of an hour 
sooner. 

* Now, Berthe,’ I said, ‘ it’s your 
fault; so you must bestir your- 
self to help me. Attack those 
young girls in the window, and 
persuade them to vote for my 
child,’ 

‘ Who are they ? 

‘I don’t know; go and ask 
them.’ 

Berthe charged valiantly at the 
group in the window, introducing 
herself by embracing the young 
girls all round, and declaring her 
perfect confidence in their sup- 
port. They gathered round her, 
fascinated at once by her beauty 
and her frank, attractive manner. 
I saw at a glance that the votes 
were safe, and that I had no need 
to bring up reinforcements in that 
quarter; so I set to work else- 
where. 

Perhaps it would interest my 
readers to hear something of the 
bonne euvre itself. Its object is 
to take charge of orphans of the 
poorest class, clothe, feed, and 
educate them till the age of 
twenty-one. The members are 
exclusively ladies, married or 
single. To be a member it is 
necessary to be a parishioner, to 
pay a small sum yearly for the 
maintenance of the confraternity, 
and to assist at the monthly meet- 
ings, where the wants, plans, and 
progress of the work are dis- 
cussed in presence of the Curé, 
who is always president, and 
another parish clergyman elected 
directeur, the rest of the board, 
treasurer, secretary, and vice-pre- 
sident, being chosen amongst the 
members. When an orphan is 
proposed for admission, a written 
statement, giving her birth, pa- 
rentage, and circumstances, and 
setting forth the special claims 
of the case, is placed on the green 
table of the assembly-room, at 
which the dignitaries preside dur- 
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ing the meeting. This prelimi- 
nary fulfilled, the next step is to 
secure the votes of the confra- 
ternity. The demand being al- 
ways much greater than the sup- 
ply, when a vacancy occurs it is 
sure to be sharply contested. A 
zealous patroness takes care to 
canvass beforehand; but, from one 
circumstance or another, there are 
always a good many votes still to 
be disposed of on the day of the 
election, and the half-hour that 
elapses from the opening of the 
assembly to the arrival of the 
Curé is spent in fighting for them, 
and presents a scene of interest- 
ing excitement. The patroness is 
looked upon as the mother of the 
little petitioner, who, once admit- 
ted into the orphanage, is called 
her ‘child.’ Those who are long 
members, and very zealous, suc- 
ceed in getting in many orphans, 
and thus becoming mothers of a 
numerous family. The most de- 


voted of these mothers are gene- 


rally the very young girls. - The 
way in which some of their young 
hearts go out to their adopted 
children is touching and beautiful 
beyond description. They seem 
to anticipate the joys and cares, 
and to invest themselves with 
something of the very dignity of 
motherhood in their relations with 
the little outcasts, who look to 
them for help in a world where, 
but for them, they would appa- 
rently have no right to be, where 
no one cares for them, no one loves 
them, except the great Father who 
suffers the little ones to come to 
Him, and will not have them for- 
bidden. Every month the scurs 
send in a special bulletin of the 
conduct and health of each child, 
addressed to the adopted mother, 
and read by M. le Curé at the 
meeting. According to the con- 
tents of the bulletin the mothers 
are congratulated, or the reverse. 
Little presents are sent to the 
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good children, and letters of re- 
proval written to the naughty 
ones. In this way the maternal 
character is kept up till the chil- 
dren leave the shelter of their 
convent home. Then the mothers 
assist in placing them as servants 
or apprentices, or, better still, in 
getting them respectably married. 

While Berthe was gathering up 
votes for me on her side, I was 
busy on my own, and when the 
bell rang, announcing, as we 
thought, M. le Curé, I had a 
pretty good poll. 

The buzz of talk subsided sud- 
denly, the high functionaries broke 
away from the common herd, and 
took their places at the green 
table, near the fauteuils, awaiting 
the Curé and the Vicaire. Some 
of the very young mothers looked 
eager and flurried. One in par- 
ticular, who was a rival candi- 
date with me, seemed terribly 
nervous. She was about seven- 
teen. Two juvenile mothers on 
either side of her were speaking 
words of encouragement, and try- 
ing to keep up her hopes. 

‘Tu as bien prié pour que je 
réussisse ?” I heard her say to one 
of them; ‘the poor old grand- 
father will break his heart if Vir- 
ginie is refused. He can’t take 
her into les Vieilliards—even if it 
weren’t against the rules—because 
he hasn’t a crust of bread to give 
her. He has nothing but what 
the scurs give him for himself. 
Oh! do pray hard that I may suc- 
ceed 

‘Let us say another Pater and 
Ave before M. le Curé comes in,’ 
suggested her companions; and 
the three friends lowered their 
voices and sent up their pure 
young hearts together in a last 
appeal to the Father of the father- 
less in behalf of the little orphan. 

The door opened. It was not 
M. le Curé. 

‘Ah! bon jour, cher ange!’ ex- 
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claimed Madame de Bérac, em- 
bracing Berthe with effusion, and 
talking as loud as if she were 
‘receiving’ in her own salon. 
‘What a charming surprise to 
meet you! I came to vote for 
Marguerite’s protégée, and see how 
my dévouement is crowned!’ 

I expressed my satisfaction at 
virtue’s proving in this case its 
own reward. 

‘But why have I not seen you 
before? inquired Berthe. ‘I did 
not even know you were in town.’ 

‘I hardly know it yet myself,’ 
replied Madame de Bérac ; ‘I only 
arrived last night. Marguerite 
wrote to me imploring me to be 
here if I.could in time to vote 
for her. Chére aimie,’ she con- 


tinued, turning to me, ‘till you 
reminded me of it I actually for- 
got I was member at all.’ 

‘Well, now that you are in 
town, you mean to stay?’ said 
Berthe. 

‘ Hélas! I only remain a week.’ 


‘But you said you meant to 
spend the Carnival here ? 

‘ When I said so I believed it.’ 

‘And what has changed your 
plans?’ I inquired. 

Madame de Bérac shrugged her 
shoulders. 

‘Mon mari a l’indélicatesse de 
me dire qu’il n’a pas d’argent! 
One can’t stay in Paris without 
argent.’ 

‘Quel homme!’ exclaimed Berthe, 
with a look of pity and disgust. 

The door opened again. This 
time it was the Curé. 

After the usual blessing and 
prayer he declared the séance 
opened, and read the reports of 
the board and the bulletins. 
These matters disposed of, the 
business of the election began at 
once. A brisk cross-examination 
soon put four candidates hors de 
concours. Two had fathers who 
could support them, but wouldn’t. 
The confraternity found the chil- 
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dren not qualified for its charge. 
Two others were not parishioners 
of St. Philippe du Roule. Of the 
six who had started, two, there- 
fore, only remained on the field. 
One was mine, the other was the 
protégée of the young girl whose 
conversation I had just overheard. 
We were to divide the votes be- 
tween us. Our respective orphans 
had the necessary qualifications ; 
it only remained to see which of the 
two, as the more destitute, could 
establish the primary claim on the 
protection of the confraternity. 
Mine was ten years of age. She had 
two tiny brothers and a sister some 
five years older than herself, who, 
since the death of their mother, 
six months ago, had supported 
the whole family by working as 
a blanchisseuse de fin by day, and as 
a lingére half the night. But the 
bread-winner gave way under the 
load of work, and now lay sick at 
the hospital, while the brothers 
and the sister, clinging to each 
other in a fireless garret, cried out 
for bread to the rich brethren 
who could not hear them. The 
Curé de Sainte-Clothilde had pro- 
mised to find shelter for the boys; 
but what was to be done with the 
girl? I had stated these plain 
facts in the petition, and now 
verbally recommended the case 
to the compassion of the mem- 
bers, and once again asked for 
their votes. 

My rival’s child was twelve 
years of age. She had no brothers 
or sisters. She was utterly des- 
titute, but in good health, and 
nearly of an age to support her- 
self. M. le Curé listened to the 
two cases, and when he had heard 
both, his judgment seemed strongly 
impressed in favour of mine. 

In spite of the interest I felt in 
my poor little protégée, I could 
not help regretting the impending 
failure of my young competitor 
opposite. She had answered the 
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Curé’s questions in short, nervous 
monosyllables, and now sat drink- 
ing in every word he said, two 
fever spots burning on her cheek, 
while her eyes swam with tears 
that all her efforts failed to swal- 
low. 

‘To the vote, mesdames,’ said 
the Curé; ‘I fear Mademoiselle 
Héléne, you have a bad chance.’ 

‘Oh, Monsieur le Curé!’ burst 
from Héléne; ‘her poor old 
grandfather will die of disap- 
pointment.’ 

‘My poor child, I hope not, 
said the Curé, evidently touched 
by her distress, but unable to 
repress a smile at this extreme 
horoscopic view; ‘your protégée’s 
having a grandfather is indeed 
an advantage on the wrong side.’ 

‘ He’s blind, Monsieur le Curé! 
and paralysed! and eighty-six 
years old!’ urged Héléne, gain- 
ing courage from desperation ; 
‘and his one prayer is to -see 
the petite safe, somewhere, before 
he dies. Oh, Monsieur le Curé!’ 

. . . . She stopped, the big tears 
rolling down her cheeks. 

‘ Voyons!’ said the good old 
pastor, rubbing his nose and fid- 
getting at his spectacles; ‘let us 
take the vote and then we shall 
see. You have a child already, 
have you not, Mademoiselle ?” 

‘ Yes, Monsieur le Curé, I have 
two, but one is in the country, 
at the Succursale.’ 

The votes were taken, and by 
a very small majority I carried 
it. My voters congratulated me, 
while Héléne’s friends crowded 
round her, condoling. But the 
poor zhild would not be com- 
forted ; overcome by the previous 
emotion, and the final disappoint- 
ment, she sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

* Oh, really it’s too cruel to let 
that dear child be disappointed,’ 
said Berthe; ‘can’t we do some- 
thing, Monsieur le Curé? Can’t 
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we, by any possibility, squeeze in 
another child ?” 

‘ Nothing easier, madame: you 
have only to create a new bourse, 
or get subscribers to the amount 
of three hundred francs a-year for 
the term of the child’s education,’ 
replied Monsieur le Curé. 

* Then I subscribe for two years 
down,’ said Berthe, impulsively. 
* Who follows suit ? 

‘I do,’ said another speaker ; 
* I will subscribe for one year "’ 

‘ And I will give forty francs,’ 
said a third. 

‘And I a hundred,’ said the 
Curé, who was always to the fore 
when a good work was to be 
helped on. 

In a few minutes the green 
table glistened with gold pieces 
and notes. It was all done so 
quickly that Héléne had not had 
time to ask what it was all about 
when Berthe ran up to her with 
the good news that her child was 
taken in. 

‘ How good you are, madame!’ 
said the young girl; ‘ but I knew 
you were good ; you have the face 
of an angel!’ 

‘ It is better to have the heart 
of one,’ said Berthe, laughing, 
and hastily rubbing a dewdrop 
from her own fair face. 

‘ Now I must make haste away, 
or I shall be late for my lesson,’ 
said Héléne. 

‘ What lesson are you going to 
take, ma petite? inquired Berthe, 
affectionately. 

‘I am going to give one, 
madame,’ replied Héléne; ‘ I live 
by giving music lessons.’ 

‘ Then you must come and give 
me some,’ said Berthe. ‘ Here is 
my address. Come to me to- 
morrow as early as you can!’ 

* You are not sorry I made you 
come, are you, Berthe ?’ I asked, 
as we went out together. 

‘Sorry! I would not 
missed it for the world.’ 


have 





THE INFLUENCE OF FIELD SPORTS ON 
CHARACTER. 


IELD sports have been gener- 

ally considered solely in the 
light of a relaxation from the 
graver business of life, and have 
been justified by writers on econo- 
mics on the ground that some sort 
of release is required from the im- 
prisoned existence of the man of 
business, the lawyer, or the poli- 
tician. Apollo does not always 
lend his bow, it is said, and timely 
dissipation is commendable even 
in the wise; therefore by ail 


means, let the sports which we 
English love be pursued within 
legitimate bounds, and up to an 
extent not forbidden by weightier 
considerations. 

But there seems to be some- 
what more in field sports than is 


contained in this criticism. The 
influence of character on the man- 
ner in which sports are pursued 
is endless, and reciprocally the 
influence of field sports on charac- 
ter seems to deserve some atten- 
tion. The best narrator of school- 
boy life of the present day has 
said that, varied as are the charac- 
ters of boys, so varied are there 
ways of facing or not facing a 
‘hilly, at football; and one of the 
greatest observers of character in 
England has written a most in- 
structive and amusing account of 
the way in which men enjoy fox- 
hunting. If, therefore, a man’s 
character and his occupfations and 
tastes exercise a mutual influence 
upon each other, it follows that 
while men of different disposition 
pursue sports in different ways, 
the sports also which they do 
pursue will tell considerably in 
the development of their natural 
character. 

Now, the field sport which is 


perhaps pursued by a greater 
number of Englishmen than any 
other, and which is most zealously 
admired by its devotees, is fox- 
hunting. Itis essentially English 
in its nature. 


‘A foxhunt to a foreigner is strange, 
"Tis likewise subject to the double 
danger 
Of falling first, and having in exchange 
Some pleasant laughter at the awk- 
ward stranger.’ 


And it is this very falling which 
adds in some degree to its popu- 
larity; swave mari magno, it is 
pleasant to know that your neigh- 
bour A.’s horse, which he admires 
so much, has given him a fall at 
that very double over which your 
little animal has carried you so 
safely ; and it is pleasant to feel 
yourself secure from the difficulties 
entailed on B, by his desire to 
teach his four-year-old how to 
jump according to his tastes. 
But apart from this delight—un- 
charitable if you like to call it— 
which is felt at the hazards and 
failures of another, there is in 
fox-hunting the keenest possible 
desire to overcome satisfactorily 
these difficulties yourself. Not 
merely for the sake of explaining 
to an after-dinner audience how 
you jumped that big place by the 
church or led the field safely over 
the brook, though that element 
does enter in; but from the strong 
delight which an Englishman 
seems by birthright to have in 
surmounting any obstacles which 
are placed in his way. Puta man 
then on a horse, and send him 
out hunting, and when he has had 
some experience ask him what he 
has discovered of the requirements 
of his new pursuit, and what is 
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the lesson or influence of it. He 
will probably give you some such 
answer as the following. 

The first thing that is wanted 
by, and therefore encouraged 
by, fox-hunting, is decision. He 
who hesitates is lost. No ‘ craner’ 
can get well over a country. 
Directly the hounds begin to run, 
he who would follow them must 
decide upon his course. Will he 
go through that gate, or attempt 
that big fence, which has proved a 
stopper to the crowd? there is no 
time to lose. The fence may 
necessitate a fall, the gate must 
cause a loss of time, which shall 
it be? Or again, the hounds have 
come to a check, the master and 
huntsmen are not up (in some 
countries a very possible event), 
and it devolves upon the only 
man who is with them to give 
them a cast. Where is it to be? 
here or there? There is no time 
for thought, prompt and decided 
action alone succeeds. Or else the 
loss of shoe or an unexpected fall 
has thrown you out, and you must 
decide quickly in which direction 
you think the hounds are most 
likely to have run. Experience, of 
course, tells considerably here as 
everywhere; but quick decision 
and promptitude in adopting tho 
course decided on will be the 
surest means of attaining the 
wished for result of finding your- 
self again in company with the 
hounds. 

Further, fox-hunting teaches 
immensely self-dependence ; every 
one is far too much occupied with 
his own ideas and his own dif- 
ficulties to be able to give more 
than the most momentary atten- 
tion to those of his neighbour. If 
you seek advice or aid you will 
not get much from the really 
zealous sportsman; you must 
trust to yourself, you must depend 
on your own resources. ‘Go on, 
sir, or else let me come,’ is the 


sort of encouragement which you 
are likely to get, if in doubt whe- 
ther a fence is practicable or a 
turn correct. 

Thirdly, fox-hunting necessi- 
tates a combination of judgment 
and courage removed from timidity 
on the one side and foolhardiness 
on the other. The man who takes 
his horse continually over big 
places, for the sake of doing that 
in which he hopes no one else will 
successfully imitate him, is sure 
in the end to kill his horse or lose 
his chance of seeing the run; and 
on the other hand, he who, when 
the hounds are running, shirks 
an awkward fence or leaves his 
straight course to look for a gate, 
is tolerably certain to find him- 
self several fields behind at the 
finish. ‘ What sort of a man to 
hounds is Lord A ? we once 
heard it asked of a good judge. 
‘Oh, a capital sportsman and 
rider,’ was the answer; ‘never 
larks, but will go at a haystack if 
the hounds are running.’ 

It is partly from the necessity 
of self-dependence which the fox- 
hunter feels, that his sport is open 
to the accusation that it tends to 
selfishness. The true fox-hunter 
isalone in the midst of the crowd; 


‘ he has his own interests solely at 


heart—each for himself, is his 
motto, and the pace is often too 
good for him to stop and helpa 
neighbour in a ditch, or catch a 
friend’s runaway horse. He has 
no partner, he plays no one’s 
hand except his own. This of 
course only applies to the man who 
goes out hunting, eager to have a 
run and keen to be in at the 
death. If a man rides to the 
meet with a pretty cousin, and 
pilots her for the first part of a 
run, he probably pays more atten- 
tion to his charge than to his own 
instincts of the chase; but he is 
not on this occasion purely fox- 
hunting ; and, if a trae Nimrod, 
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his passion for sport will over- 
come his gallantry, and he will pro- 
bably not be sorry when his charge 
has left his protection, and he is 
free to ride where his individual 


wishes and the exigencies of the 


hunt may lead him. 

What a knowledge of country 
fox-hunting teaches? A man 
who hunts will, at an emergency, 
be far better able than one who 
does not to choose a course, and 
select a line, which will lead him 
right. Kinglake holds that the 
topographical instinct of the fox- 
hunter is of considerable advan- 
tage in the battle-field; and it is 
undoubtedly easy to imagine cir- 
cumstances in which a man accus- 
tomed to find his way to or from 
hounds, in spite of every opposi- 
tion and difficulty, will make use 
of the power which he has ac- 
quired and be superior to the man 
who has not had similar ad- 
vantages. 

Finally, fox-hunting encourages 
energy and ‘go.’ The sluggard 
or lazy man never succeeds as a 
fox-hunter, and he who adopts 
the chase as an amusement soon 
finds that he must lay aside all 
listlessness and inertness if he 
would enjoy to the full the pleasures 
which he seeks. A man who 
thinks a long ride to cover, or a 
jog home in a chill, dank evening 
in November, a bore, will not do 
as a fox-hunter. The activity 
which considers no distance too 
great, no day too bad for hunting, 
will contribute first to the success 
of the sportsman, and ultimately 
to the formation of the character 
of the man. 

Fishing teaches perseverance. 
The man in ‘Punch,’ who on 
Friday did not know whether he 
had had good sport, because he 
only began on Wednesday morn- 
ing, is a caricature; but, like 
all caricatures, has an element of 
truth in it. To succeed as a fisher, 
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whether of the kingly salmon, or 
the diminutive gudgeon, an ardour 
is necessary which is not damped 
by repeated want of success; and 
he who is hopeless because he has 
no sport at first will never fully 
appreciate fishing. So to the tyro, 
who catches his line in a rock, or 
twists it in an apparently inexplic- 
ablemannerin a tree, soon finds that 
steady patience will set him free 
far sooner than impetuous vigour 
or ruthless strength. ‘The skilled 
angler does not abuse the weather 
or the water in impotent despair, 
but makes the most of the re- 
sources which he has, and patiently 
hopes an improvement therein. 

Delicacy and gentleness are also 
taught by fishing. It is here 
especially that— 


‘ Vis consili expers mole ruit sua, 
Vini temperatam di quoque prorchunt 
in majus.’ 


Look at the thin link of gut and 
slight rod with which the huge 
trout or ‘ never ending monster of a 
salmon’ is to be caught. No 
brute force will do there, every 
struggle of the prey must be met 
by judicious yielding on the part 
of the captor, who watches care- 
fully every motion, and treats its 
weight by giving line, knowing at 
the same time—none better— 
when the full force of the butt is 
to be unflinchingly applied. Does 
not this sort of training have an 
effect on character? Will not a 
man educated in fly-fishing find 
developed in him the tendency to 
be patient, to be persevering, and 
to know how to adapt himself 
to circumstances. Whatever be 
the fish he is playing, whatever be 
his line, will he not know when 
to yield and when to hold fast. 

But fishing like hunting is soli- 
tary. The zeaiot among fisher- 
men will generally prefer his own 
company to the society of lookers- 
on, whose advice may worry him, 
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and whose presence may spoil his 
sport. The salmon-fisher does not 
make much of a companion of the 
gillie who goes with him, and the 
trouter does best when absolutely 
alone; and nothing is so apt to 
prove a tyrant, and an evil one, as 
the love of solitude. 

On the other hand, the fisher is 
always under the influence, and 
able to admire the beaaties of 
nature. Whether he be upon the 
crag-bound loch or by the sides of 
the laughing burn of highland 
countries, or prefer the green 
banks of southern rivers, he can 
enjoy to the full the many plea- 
sures which existence alone pre- 
sents to those who admire nature. 
And all this exercises a softening 
influence on his character. Read 
the works of those who write on 
fishing—Scrope, Walton, Davy, as 
instances. Is there not a very 
gentle spirit breathing through 
them? What is there rude or 
coarse or harsh in the true fisher ? 
Is he not light and delicate, and 
do not his words and actions fall 
as softly as his flies ? 

Shooting is of two kinds, which, 
without incorrectness, may be 
termed wild and tame. Of tame 
shooting the tamest, in every 
sense of the word, is pigeon-shoot- 
ing; but as this is admittedly not 
sport, and as its principal feature 
is that it is a medium for gam- 
bling, or, at least, for the winning 
of money prizes or silver cups, it 
may be passed over in a few words. 
It undoubtedly requires skill, and 
encourages rapidity of eye and 
quickness of action; but its in- 
fluence on character depends solely 
on its essential selfishness, and 
the taint which it bears from the 
‘ filthy’ effect of ‘ lucre.’ 

Other tame shooting is battue 
shooting, where luxuriously clad 
men, who have breakfasted at any 
hour between ten and twelve, and 
have been driven to their coverts in 
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a comfortable conveyance, stand 
in a sheltered corner with ciga- 
rettes in their mouths, and shoot 
tame pheasants and timid hares 
for about three hours and a half, 
varying the entertainment by a 
hot lunch, and a short walk from 
beat to beat. Two men stand be- 
hind each sportsman with breach- 
loaders of the quickest action, and 
the only drawback to the gunner’s 
satisfaction is that he is obliged 
to waste a certain time between 
his shots in cocking the gun 
which he has taken from his 
loader. This cannot but be ener- 
vating in its influence. Every- 
thing, except the merest action of 
pointing the piece and pulling the 
trigger, is done for you. You are 
conveyed probably to the very 
place where you are to stand; 
the game is driven right up to 
you; what you shoot is picked 
up for you; your gun itself is 
loaded by other hands; you have 
no difficulty in finding your prey ; 
you have no satisfaction in out- 
witting the wiliness of bird or 
beast; you have nothing what- 
ever except the pleasure—mini- 
mized by constant repetition—of 
bringing down a ‘ rocketter,’ or 
stopping a rabbit going full speed 
across a ride. 

The moral of this is that it is 
not necessary to do anything for 
yourself, that some one will do 
everything for you, probably better 
than you would, and that all you 
have to do is to leave everything 
to some person whom you trust. 
Or, again, it is, get the greatest 
amount of effect with the least 
possible personal exertion. Stand 
still, and opportunities will come 
to you like pheasants—all you 
have to do is to seize them. 

But it is not so with wild shoot- 
ing. Not so with the man, who, 
with the greatest difficulty, and 
after studying every available 
means of approach, has got within 
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range of the lordly stag, and hears 
the dull thud which tells him his 
bullet has not missed its mark. 
Nor with him, who, after a hurried 
breakfast, climbs hill after hill in 
pursuit of the russet grouse, or 
mounts to the top of a cragged 
ridge in search of the snowy 
ptarmigan. Not so either with 
him, who traverses every damp 
bit of marshy ground along a 
low bottom, and is thoroughly 
gratified, if, at the end of a long 
day, he has bagged a few snipe, 
nor with him, who, despite cold 
and gloom and wet, has at last 
drawn his punt within distance 
of a flock of wild duck. In each 
of these, endurance and energy 
is taught in its fullest degree. It 
is no slight strain on the muscles 
and lungs to follow Ronald in his 
varied course, in which he emu- 
lates alternately the movements of 
the hare, the crab, and the snake; 
and it is no slight trial of patience 
to find, after all your care, all your 
wearisome stalk, that some unob- 
served hind, or unlucky grouse, 
has frightened your prey and ren- 
dered your toil vain. But, en 
avant, do not despair, try again, 
walk your long walk—crawl your 
difficult crawl once more, and 
then—your perseverance rewarded 
by a royal head ; agree that deer- 
stalking is calculated to develop a 
character which overcomes all diffi- 
culties, and goes on in spite of 
many failures. 

The same obstinate determina- 
tion which is found in this, the 
beau ideal of all shooting, is found 
similarly in shooting of other 
kinds; and it is a question 
whether to the endurance incul- 
cated by this pursuit may not be 
attributed that part of an Eng- 
lishman’s character which made 
the Peninsular heroes ‘ never know 
when they were licked.’ 

It is objected by foreigners to 
many of our national sports that 


they involve great disregard for 
animal life. Let us go out and 
kill something, they say, is the 
exhortation of an Englishman to 
his friend when they wish to 
amuse themselves. Sport con- 
sists, they hold, in slaughter; 
sport therefore is cruel, and teaches 
contempt for the feelings of crea- 
tures lower than ourselves in the 
scale of existence. I do not wish 
to enter into this question, which 
has been a source of considerable 
controversy; but I would say 
three things in reference to it. 
First, that it is difficult to answer 
the question, Why should man be 
an exception to the rule of in- 
stinct — undoubtedly prevalent 
throughout the world — which 
leads every animal to prey upon 
its inferior? Secondly, that every 
possible arrangement is made by 
man for the comfort and safety of 
his prey—salmon, foxes, phea- 
sants or stags—until the actual 
moment of capture, and that 
every fair chance of escape is 
given to it; and thirdly, that 
whatever the premises may be, 
the conclusion remains, that there 
is no race so far removed from 
carelessness of animal life and 
happiness as the English. 

There are, however, other field 
sports which do not involve any 
destruction of life, and which, 
from the general way in which 
they are pursued, may fairly be 
called national. Foremost among 
these is racing. 

Were racing freed from any in- 
fluence, other than that which 
distinguished the races of past 
epochs, the desire of success; 
were the prize a crown of parsley 
or of laurel, and the laudable de- 
sire of victory the only induce- 
ment to contention, the effect on 
both the animals and men who 
are devoted to it could not be 
otherwise than for good. In 
modern racing, however, the ele- 
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ment of pecuniary gain comes in 
so strongly, that the worst points 
of the human character are stimu- 
lated by it instead of the best, and 
the improvement of horseflesh and 
the breed of horses, is sacrificed 
to the temporary advantage of 
owners of horses. To say, now, 
that a man is going on to the 
turf, is to say, that he had ‘almost 
be better under it; and though a 
few exceptional cases are found, 
in which men persistently keeping 
race horses have maintained their 
independence and strict integrity 
in spite of the many temptations 
with which they are assailed, 
yet, even they, have probably 
done so at the sacrifice of open- 
ness of confidence and perhaps 
of friendship. Trust no one is 
the motto of turfites. Keep the 
key of your saddle-room yourself; 
let no one, not even your trainer, 
see your weights. Pay your 
jockey the salary of a judge, and 
then have no security that he will 
not deceive you. The state of the 
turf is like the state of Corcyrea 
of old. Every man thinks, that 
unless he is actually plotting 
against somebody, he is in danger 
of being plotted against himself, 
and that the only safety he has 
lies in taking the initiative in 
deceit. The sole object is to 
win— 
* Rem 
Si possis recte, si non quocunque modo 
rem. 


Take care you are not cheated 
yourself, and make the most of 
any knowledge of which you be- 
lieve yourself to be the sole pos- 
sessor. 

What is the result of such a 
pursuit? what its moral? The 
destruction of all generosity, all 
trust in others, all large minded- 
ness; and the encouragement in- 
stead of selfishness, of extrava- 
gance, and of suspicion. 

The man whose friendship was 
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warm and generous, who would 
help his friend to the limit of his 
powers, goes on the turf and be- 
comes warped and narrow, labour- 
ing, apparently, always under the 
suspicion, that those whom he 
meets are trying, or wish to try, 
to get the better of him, or share, 
in some way, the advantages which 
he hopes his cunning has acquired 
for himself. 

A thorough disregard for truth, 
too, is taught by horse-racing ; 
not, perhaps, instanced always by 
the affirmation of falsehood, but 
negatively by the concealment or 
distortion of fact. An owner 
seldom allows even his best friend 
to know the result of his secret 
trials, and in some notable cases 
such results are kept habitually 
locked in the breast of one man, 
who fears to have a confidant, and 
doubts the integrity of every one. 
Whether this is a state of things 
which can be altered, either by 
diminishing the number of race- 
meetings in England, or by dis- 
couraging or even putting down 
betting, I have no wish to consider; 
but that the present condition of 
horse-racing and its surroundings 
is very far removed from being a 
credit to the country, I venture to 
affirm. 

Cricket is another field sport 
the popularity of which is rapidly 
increasing ; partly from the entire 
harmlessness which characterizes 
it, and leads to the encouragement 
of it by schoolmasters and clergy- 
men, and partly from the fact that 
it is played in the open air, in fine 
weather, and in the society of a 
number of companions. I do not 
propose to inquire whether there 
is benefit in the general spreading 
of cricket through the country, or 
whether.it may not be said that it 
occupies too much time and takes 
members away from other more 
advantageous occupations, or whe- 
ther the combination of amateur 
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and professional skill which is 
found in great matches is a good 
thing; but I wish, briefly, to 
point out one or two points in 
human character which seem to 
me to be developed by cricket. 
The first of these is hero-wor- 
ship. The best player ina village 
club, and the captain of a school 
eleven, if not for other reasons 
unusually unpopular, is sur- 
rounded by a halo of glory which 
falls to the successful in no other 
sport. Great things are expected 
of him, he is looked upon with 
admiring eyes, and is indeed a 
great man. ‘Ah, it is all very 
well, you hear, ‘but wait till 
Brown goes in, Smith and Robin- 
son are out, but wait till Brown 
appears, then you will see how we 
shall beat you, bowl him out if 
yous can.’ His right hand will 
atone for theshort-comings of many 
smaller men, his prowess make 
up the deficiency of his side. Or 
look at a match between All Eng- 
land and twenty-two of Clodshire, 
watch the clodsmen between the 
innings, how they throng wonder- 
ingly round the chiefs of the 
eleven. That’s him, that’s Daft, 
wait till he takes the bat, then 
you'll ‘see summut Jike play.’ 
Or go to the ‘ Bat and Ball’ after 
the match, when the eleven are 
there, and see how their words are 
dwelt on by an admiring audience, 
and their very looks and demean- 
our made much of as the deliberate 
expressions of men great in their 
generation. Again, see the recep- 
tion at Kennington Oval of a 
‘Surrey pet’ or a popular amateur, 
or the way in which Mr. Grace is 
treated by the undemonstrative 
aristocracy of ‘ Lord’s,’ and agree 
with me that cricket teaches hero- 
worship in its full. What power 
the captain of the Eton or. the 
Winchester eleven has, what an 
influence over his fellows, not 
merely in the summer when his 


deeds are before the public, but 
always from a memory of his 
prowess with bat or ball. There 
is one awkward point about this ; 
there are many cricket clubs, and 
therefore many captains, and when 
two of these meet a certain amount 
of difficulty arises in choosing 
which is the hero to be worship- 
ped. Ina match where the best 
players of a district are collected, 
and two or more good men known 
in their own circle and esteemed 
highly, there play together, who 
is to say which is the best; who 
is to crown the real king of Brent- 
ford? Each considers himself 
superior to the other, each remem- 
bers the plaudits of his own 
admirers, forgets that it is possible 
that they may be prejudiced, and 
ignores the reputation of his 
neighbour. The result is a jea- 
lousy among the chieftains which 
is difficult to be overcome, and 
which shows itself even in the best 
matches. 

On the other hand, the effect of 
this very hero-worship which I 
have described, is to produce a 
harmony and unity of action con- 
sequent on confidence in a leader 
which is peculiar to cricket. 
Watch a good eleven, a good uni- 
versity or public school team, or 
the old A. F. P. for instance, and 
see how thoroughly they work to- 
gether, how the whole eleven is 
like one machine, ‘ point’ trusting 
‘ coverpoint,’ slip knowing that if 
he cannot reach a ball, coverslip 
can, and the bowler feeling sure 
that his half rollings, if hit up, 
will be caught, if hit along the 
ground, will be fielded. Or see 
two good men batting, when every 
run is of importance, how they 
trust one another’s judgment as to 
the possibility of running, how 
thoroughly they act in unison. 
Such training as this teaches 
greatly a combination of purpose 
and of action, and a confidence in 
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the judgment of one’s colleagues 
which must be advantageous. 

The good cricketer is obedient 
to his captain, does what he is 
told, and does not grumble if he 


thinks his skill underrated: the 
tyro, proud of his own prowess, 
will indeed be cross if he is not 
made enough of, or is sent in last; 
but the good player, who really 
knows the game, sees that one 
leader is enough, and obeys his 
orders accordingly. 

There are other points taught 
by cricket, such as caution by 
batting, patience and care by bow- 
ling, and energy by fielding; but 
I have no space to dwell on these, 
as I wish to examine very briefly 
one more sport, which, though 
hardly national, is yet much loved 
by the considerable number who 
do pursue it. Boating is found 
in its glory at the universities or 
in some of the suburbs of London 
which are situated on the Thames. 
It is also found in some of the 
northern towns, especially New- 
castle, where the Tyne crew have 
long enjoyed a great reputation. 

By boating, I do not mean going 
out in a large tub, and sitting 
under an awning, being pulled by 
a couple of paid men or drawn by 
an unfortunate horse, but boat- 
racing, for prizes or for honour. 
The Oxford and Cambridge race 
has done more than anything to 
make this sport popular, and the 
thousands who applaud the con- 
querors, reward sufficiently the 
exertions which have been neces- 
sary to make the contest pos- 
sible. 

The chief lesson which boating 
teaches is self denial. The uni- 
versity oar, or the member of the 
champion crew at the Thames or 
Tyne regatta, has to give up many 
pleasures, and deny himself many 
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luxuries, before he is in a fit state 
to row with honour to himself and 
his party; and though in the 
dramatist’s excited imagination the 
stroke-oar of an Oxford eight may 
spend days and nights imme- 
diately before the race, in the 
society of a Formosa, such is not 
the case in real life. There must 
be no pleasant chats over a social 
pipe for the rowing man, no din- 
ners at the Mitre or the Bull, no 
recherché breakfasts with + his 
friends; the routine of training 
must be strictly observed, and 
everything must give way to the 
paramount necessity of putting on 
muscle. In the race itself, too, 
what a desperate strain there is 
on the powers! How many times 
has some sobbing oarsman felt 
that nature can resist no longer 
the tremendous demand made on 
her, that he can go on no longer; 
and then has come the thought 
that others are concerned besides 
himself, that the honour of his 
university or his club are at stake, 
and has lent a new stimulus and 
made possible that final spurt 
which results in victory. 

The habits taught by boating, 
whether during training or after 
the race has commenced, lead to 
regularity of life, to abstemious- 
ness, and to the avoidance of un- 
wholesome tastes, and their effect 
is seen long after the desire for 
aquatic glory have passed away. 

Such are some of the most pro- 
minent influences of English field 
sports, and as long as amusements 
requiring such energy, such phy- 
sical or mental activity, and such 
endurance as fox-hunting, stalk- 
ing, and cricket, are popular, 
there is little fear of the manly 
character of the English nation 
deteriorating, or its indomitable 
determination being weakened. 
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RECONCILIATIONS, 
A Story. 


*ARCY, of Christ Church, asked 
D me to come down and spend 
a month of the Long Vacation at 
his father’s. 

I wonder what made D’Arcy and 
me get on so well together. He 
was a tall, monastic-looking fellow; 
spent a good deal of time in an 
arm-chair at the ‘ Union,’ reading; 
smoked much, and talked little; 
went in heavily for buying books 
with vellum bindings ; was reputed 
to have turned one of his rooms 
into an oratory, and was known to 
have subscribed in a princelyfashion 
towards a reredos. As for myself, 
I don’t think that I had any other 
talent beyond a very decided one 
for amusing myself. Oxford taught 
me, as the ancient Persians taught 
their children, to ride, to shoot, 
and to speak the truth: unless, 
indeed, to dons and ticks—who are 
one’s natural enemies—and pretty 
girls, who take kindly to perjuries. 
To these accomplishments 1 added 
the art of concocting sherry-cob- 
blers, in the summer term, and all 
kinds of mulled drinks for the 
winter evenings. I don’t know 
that Oxford taught me much else, 
although D’Arcy used to insist that 
Oxford could teach a good deal; 
and he certainly managed to get a 
double-first out of her teaching. I 
think he liked me on the anti- 
pathetic principle. My persiflage 
contrasted so much with his sober 
earnestness. I did not mind if he 
talked ‘shop,’ and I listened if he 
lectured. I was associated with 
him in hall and lecture; and our 
rooms were on the same staircase ; 
and this led to the invitation. 

So, one September afternoon, I 
found myself at the Burlington 
Road Station. My friend was in 
a dogceart with a pair of greys. 


To my great satisfaction, he turned 
them in a contrary direction to 
cotton-spinning Burlington. We 
had nine miles to do through a 
perfectly sylvan country and at 
times even a wild country. We 
passed through a solitary village 
and by a few scattered farm- 
holdings. Then, through the 
lengthening vista of avenue, I saw 
the grey turrets of Dunster Hall. 
D’Arcy’s father was one of our 
great estated squires, whose family 
might have been ennobled again 
and again, if they had cared for 
such a distinction, and his mother, 
Lady Eleanor, had been a wit and 
beauty in her time, and as she 
grew older, she proved a beautiful 
old lady, with her wit, tempered 
by excessive kindness, as lambent 
as ever. 

I soon found that the house was 
more like an hotel than anything 
else. Visitors flowed into it, and 
visitors flowed out of it. It was 
just the same with D’Arcy as if he 
had been at Christ Church. A 
chat, a drive, a lounge, a walk— 
and the rest of the day he was 
with his books and papers. Before 
I had time to be dull, however, a 
special form of amusement deve- 
loped itself. 

‘ The country is pretty enough 
and truly rural, Lady Eleanor,’ I 
said; ‘but there is nothing very 
distinctive about the scenery.’ 

‘You must go and visit the 
Glen, Mr. Adair. I will drive you 
over to-morrow, as far as I can. 

sut do you care for fishing ? 

‘I like it very much, Lady 
Eleanor.’ 

‘I ought to have told you about 
that, Frank,’ said D’Arcy. ‘Of 


course you might get capital fishing 
inthe Nydd river. It flowsthrough 

















a sort of gorge, which is the pret- 
tiest bit of scenery which we have in 
this part of the country, and where 
the gorge widens is what we call 
the Glen.’ 

‘ And when you are there,’ said 
one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools, who happened to be stay- 
ing in the house, ‘ you ought to go 
and see Lady Eleanor’s model 
school. Ah, Lady Eleanor, you 
ought to put that school under 
governmentinspection. Thatclever, 
pretty governess of yours would 
give famous results.’ 

‘She is a great deal too pretty 
and too good to be teazed by an 
Inspector of Schools,’ said Lady 
Eleanor. ‘There was a poor 
woman who committed suicide the 
other day because she was told 
that her school was to be inspected.’ 

* Oh, Miss Lane has a great deal 
too much sense for that. If Mr. 
Adair goes to fish in the Glen, he 
ought certainly to see the Glen 
school.’ 

Mr. Adair had already amply 
made up his mind, not so much for 
the Glen, the fishing, or the school, 
as to see the pretty schoolmistress. 

The next day was fine, and D’Arcy 
equipped me fully for fishing, and 
we started together. So he took 
me to the Glen. Now had that 
Glen been known by tourists, the 
beechen trees would have been 
carved by names, and seats of wood 
and stone would have been erected 
for the wondering admiration of 
visitors. But it was remote from 
all roads and rails, and red-covered 
‘ Guides’ had not made the name 
familiar. D’Arcy pointed out the 
place and then went back to his 
books, leaving me to my own de- 

vices. High up, hanging on the 
side of a hill three-quarters of a 
mile away, was a village, which, 
I rightly conjectured, furnished 
a contingent of scholars to the 
school. One end of the school 
formed a residence for the school- 
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mistress: a portico, that looked 
almost a bower from the clam- 
bering roses that overspread it ; the 
latticed window that, half opened, 
revealed a piano, some coloured 
prints, such as are issued by the 
illustrated periodicals at special 
seasons, and some pieces of sacred 
music. 

Thus much I noted, as I passed 
out of the Glen, and moved 
towards the schoolroom door. 
Then I tapped with my stick, and 
entered. All the children rose 
up and made obeisances. A tall, 
graceful girl, dressed in white, 
with one simple rose in her bosom, 
flitting, sylph-like, among the 
children at the farthest end of the 
room, greeted me with a slight cour- 
tesy, which, for its grace, might 
have done credit to any gathering 
in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

She was only about eighteen; a 
countenance of so much serenity, 
child-like beauty and simplicity I 
had never beforeseen. I greeted her 
as I would a duchess. I explained 
my call by saying that Lady 
Eleanor D’Arcy had asked me 
whether I would like to see the 
school. Miss Lane gave me all 
the details with as much fulness 
and frankness as if I had been her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools him- 
self, or the Bishop of the diocese. 

‘Would you like to read the 
Collect for us, sir? This is the 
hymn.’ 

She put into my hands ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,’ and a large 
printed card with a form of 
prayer for schools. I was com- 
pletely taken by surprise, and if I 
had had a minute for reflection, I 
should have replaced the card in 
her hand. But that minute was 
not granted to me. She rapidly 
seated herself at the harmonium, 
and in a second all the elder girls 
had grouped themselves around 
her. The little choir, evidently 
trained with great exactness, sang 
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very well, but the clear, sweet 
voice of the schoolmistress rose 
above all in the full melody. Then 
there was a pause: and, with much 
real diffidence, I discharged my 
clerkly functions. No naughty 
child that day could have been 
more discomposed than I felt then. 
The children now went away pro- 
cessionally, each bobbing her white 
head, as she defiled out. Then the 
room was cleared—left to the maps, 
‘and black-boards, and a perfect 
menagerie of painted animals on 
the walls with bits of description 
below them; and the schoolmis- 
tress came up to me with smiles 
and frank brow and her inimitable 
air of perfect simplicity. 

I took advantage of that sim- 
plicity at once and put her through 
her paces, as if she were the tallest 

irl of Lady Eleanor’s establish- 
meé I asked her a set of ques- 
tions, and she answered with the 
docility of a good child who had 
got the conduct prize in the first 
class. 

‘You are a very young school- 
mistress, Miss Lane.’ 

‘ Not so very young, sir. 
nearly nineteen. But I was very 
young —not seventeen — when 
Lady Eleanor first put me here.’ 

* And how do you like it?’ 

‘ T like it very much, sir. Some 
of the girls don’t get on as they 
ought. But they are very good 
girls, and no trouble. If we should 
be certificated, I hope they will 
work a little more.’ 

‘ And do you like reading ? 

‘ Very much, sir. I always like 
to be learning something; and if I 
had more time I think I should 
study regularly.’ 

‘And do you really live all 
alone ?’ 

‘Yes. And why should I not ? 
At least, the pupil teacher comes 
early and stays till the end of the 
afternoon school. Then I am quite 
alone. But my sitting-room is very 
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pleasant. Will you come and sit 
down, sir? You must be rather 
tired after your walk from Dun- 
ster.’ 

It was as pretty a room as so 
pretty a girl could wish to have ; 
in much the result of her own 
taste; but she explained that Lady 
Eleanor had furnished it, and had 
given her some pretty things. 

Then I easily succeeded in ex- 
tracting her little history from 
her. There was a boys’ school at 
Collington—Collington was the vil- 
lage on the hill, every house of 
which and every inch of ground 
belonged to a great duke. Lady 
Eleanor had built this little school 
for a few neighbouring tenants 
on the D’Arcy estates, but the 
Collington children were free to 
come ; and, despite the distance, 
they came in some numbers. This 
was partly to be attributed to the 
fact that Selina Lane was the only 
daughter of the only medical prac- 
titioner at Collington. He had 
died, leaving his child unprovided 
for, as I afterwards found out, and 
then Lady Eleanor had established 
her in this little school. 

I asked Selina whether she 
did not think the river gorge ex- 
ceedingly pretty. ‘Oh! yes,’ she 
said, ‘immensely so.’ She had 
sketched it herself ‘in her own 
poor way; but there had been 
one or two good paintings of it, 
and she had heard of good judges 
of scenery who came many miles 
to see the gorge. Had I noticed 
the rock that, first seen in the 
distance, assumed the port of a 
lion? Had I observed the Os- 
munda Regalis? But I had observed 
none of these things. Then Selina 


arose, and put on her hat, and 
walked by my side along the 
stream, enthusiastically descant- 
ing on the beauty of the scenery. 
She evidently thought that it was 
part of the duty of the retainers 
of the great house to instruct all 

















visitors in the beauty of the 
gorge and glen. 

We shook hands and parted. 
I went home, if not in love, still 
in as fair an imitation of love as 


can well be conceived. Hence- 
forth I often sought the stream 
in the gorge. The ostensible ob- 
ject was fishing, and my takings 
were really not inconsiderable. 
Occasionally I had company—of 
the visitors who flowed through 
the Hall in a continuous strain of 
succession. Somehow I think I 
took some little pains that they 
should not pass beyond the wooden 
gateway, or prosecute any educa- 
tional inquiries at the schoolroom. 
D’Arcy never came. He was oc- 
cupied with his studies, and he 
was now nourishing an enthusi- 
astic desire to join an expedition 
of a missionary, scientific, and 
exploring character in a region 
which we will call Patagonia. I 
could not help admiring D’Arcy, 
his enthusiasm, his earnestness, 
his genuineness. I now know 
that it was little indeed of these 
that I had then, or perhaps ever 
shall have. 

After breakfast I would stroll 
off from the Hall with my fishing- 
tackle. I steadily reconnoitred 
the schoolroom. I could hardly 
venture to make many visits there. 
Allowing for the utmost educa- 
tional ardour, it was hardly ne- 
cessary that I should note the 
progress of the little community 
more ,than once a week. But I 
ventured to bring Miss Lane some 
books and music, and even some 
of the ferns that she had pointed 
out. Once I met her by the 
river-path, but she never again 
gave me the opportunity; twice 
by the gate; but I oftener saw 
her climb the steep hill towards 
Collington. It seemed as if she 
had detected my piscatorial tastes, 
and was steadily avoiding falling 
into the way of them. On one 
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occasion there was a large gather- 
ing to hear the bishop, and 
knowing that there would be a 
great number of people at church 
to meet that ecclesiastical poten- 
tate, I slipped away and managed 
a two-miles’ walk home with Selina. 
At last I gathered courage, and 
asked her to walk in the evening, 
after school, by the stream; for 
I felt persuaded, and told her so, 
that this was her usual walk at 
this time. But, though she vir- 
tually admitted this, she would 
not walk with me. She had done 
so once, for hospitality’s sake, 
to show the beauties of the vale. 
I had quite given up the attempt 
as hopeless, when one afternoon, 
on my repeating the request, she 
said, blushing to the eyelids, ‘I 
don’t mind walking with you, Mr. 
Adair.’ 

Before long I succeeded in 
making her confess how she had 
yielded to this request; that at 
first she had thought it wrong 
to do so, and then she bethought 
her how the village girls of Col- 
lington would walk on the even- 
ings with young men, and why 
should not she do so, with what- 
ever delight or wonder might be- 
long to love-making. Why might 
not I walk with her even as 
other girls had those to walk 
with them, although I seemed 
other and better than all others? 
Thus much one evening with 
stammering and blushes; and I 
closed her lips with kisses. 

She was only a village school- 
mistress, but in some sort of way 
she was a lady. 

In my point of view this was an 
extremely pleasant interlude for 
the Long Vacation. It was better 
lines than I had thought for. I 
lingered on at Dunster Hall, and 
they were well pleased to have 
me. D’Arcy had passed his last 
examination, and if I did not care 
to go back to Oxford, that was 
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nobody’s business but my own: 
D’Arcy knew that I had kept my 
terms. At last my friend had 
to go away to visit the prose- 
lytizing bishop who had inau- 
gurated a wonderful scheme, a 
kind of Home Rule, for Pata- 
gonians, who should be left un- 
disturbed in Patagonia, but should 
import a Prime Minister and an 
Established Episcopal Church from 
England or America. Now I had 
found out on the high road, a few 
miles from the Glen, a vast lonely 
hotel. Once it had been a great 
posting house on the northern 
road. Scores of coaches passed it 
daily. There was no other inn 
for miles on the moors. But 


things had altered. Two or three 
railways now intersected this part 
of the country, and the hotel 
was utterly deserted, stranded 
high and dry on the rocks like 
some hapless bark, save that in 
the fishing season it might in- 


terest some harmless Waltonians 
or stray tourists. Fortunately it 
belonged to the great duke, who 
took his loss with composure— 
the said loss being doubtless com- 
pensated by large gains—and he 
made it worth the landlord’s while 
to live on there, although the 
business was gone, until the place 
should be turned into a sana- 
torium or lunatic asylum. The 
rooms were lofty and spacious, 
and so I took some of them, al- 
though the landlord rather re- 
sented this interference with that 
established deadness of trade on 
which he had began to pride him- 
self. And then I really let the 
time drift by me, as love-in-idle- 
ness. I brought a box of books 
down with me, and, in default 
of something else to do, I read 
ten times the amount I should 
have read at Oxford, and began 
to understand how D’Arcy might 
really like reading. But my great 
oecupation in life, my great 
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thought in life, my great pursuit 
in life was Selina. There was a 
retired way through a wood a 
little distance from the hotel to 
the Glen, which eluded Collington 
observation. Selina made no se- 
cret now that she loved me with 
all her soul. Again and again 
we met in the Glen, and grew 
closer and closer to each other in 
the cleft of the huge rock as the 
autumn wind began to rise or 
the soft, thick rain fell a few 
inches from us untouched by it. 
But I had never asked what 
would be the end of all this. I 
only knew that it was pleasant 
to have Selina by my side, to clasp 
her hands, and to look steadily 
into her eyes until her lips drew 
close to mine. The idea of mar- 
rying her never entered my mind, 
for I was a younger son, of luxu- 
rious, self-indulgent habits, en- 
tirely dependent on the haughtiest 
of fathers. The time drew near 
that I must make a move, and it 
seriously struck me that I might 
do worse than get over the win- 
ter and spring in the south of 
France. How pleasant it would 
be if I could keep that sweet 
face beside me, if I had such a 
fair travelling companion along 
the Riviera. And I smiled bit- 
terly and groaned at the impossi- 
bility. 

But the devil put it into my 
heart, Why should it be an im- 
possibility? Was such a hidden 
sweetness utterly beyond my 
reach? The devil put it into my 
heart one night, as we stood by 
the wicket, close to the school- 
house door. The light from her 
sitting-room gleamed cheerfully 
through the evening mists, heavy 
as still, soft rain. ‘And won’t 
you give a poor fellow leave to 
warm himself and a cup of tea, 
Miss Lane? I asked. Never 
hitherto, since that first day, had 
I entered that maiden sanctuary. 
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Selina had an instinctive feeling 
that it was rather Lady Eleanor’s 
possession than her own; a bash- 
ful sense that there was an im- 
propriety in admitting a gentle- 
man’s evening visit while she 
thus lived alone. She hesitated 
a moment, and then led the 
way into her pretty room, which 
looked prettier than ever in the 
rich glow of the fire. I stood on 
the hearth and opened my arms. 
I knew I had only to open my 
arms, and she would nestle in 
them like a lured bird. She made 
me occupy her chair of state, and 
drawing her stool close by rested 
her arm on my knee. 

‘The glen is pretty enough, 
Lena, dearest,’ I said; but, after 
all, England is the stupidest of 
countries in the winter. A few 
hours of railway, two of sea, and 
a couple of days, and we should 
come to another world.’ 


‘And what is it like, Frank 


she asked. I had made her leave 
off calling me that everlasting 
Mr. Adair. I was Frank, her 
Frank, her darling Frank, her 
dearest—and all the rest of the 
ald foolery. 

‘It is the loveliest land you 
have ever dreamed of, Lena: a 
deep sea, the bluest of blue 
waters, and far beyond the tower- 
ing snowy mountains that will not 
chill, but will only love and pro- 
tect you.’ 

‘Ah! you are like that moun- 
tain, Frank, dear.’ 

* More like treacherous sand,’ I 
might havesaid; but I wenton quite 
otherwise. ‘The most delicious 
of drives and boatings; groves of 
citron and orange, and tall palm 
trees, as if you were in Asia it- 
self; and instead of freezing in 
a waterproof, as in England, your 
garden is full of flowers and the 
air full of birds; and there is an 
old chateau there which I know 
well, as large as Dunster Hall, 
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with turrets and battlements, and 
beautiful rooms which I know 
I could have for the next six 
months. Would you like to go 
there, my Lena? 

‘Oh, it would be delightful,’ and 
the innocent eyes glistened. 

‘Then come with me, Selina. 
Give the children their holidays a 
little earlier, and you shall see 
Italy with me.’ 

‘ But Lady Eleanor would never 
let the holidays begin before the 
usual time,’ she said. ‘And one 
can’t be married all in a hurry, 
Frank,’ she said, smiling, ‘for I 
suppose it’s that what you’re really 
thinking about ?’ 

‘Oh, no. I don’t mean that,’ I 
replied. For a moment there was 
a wild look of terror and a sudden 
troubled gaze. I had heard, with- 
out looking, so absorbed had I 
been in our talk, some sounds at 
the doorway, but I had hardly 
spoken those fatal words when 
there came a heavy, impetuous 
rap with a riding-whip at the half- 
opened door, and D’Arcy stood 
before me. I started at the re- 
cognition, and said gaily, ‘ Well, 
D’Arcy, how are you, old fellow? 

He drew back with astonish- 
ment. ‘Miss Lane, my mother 
asked me to call and leave you 
this letter.’ And then, very gravely, 
‘This is an astonishment, Adair. 
Will you come up to the Hall and 
see me to-morrow? ‘ All right, 
old man,’ I said, and ina minute 
he was gone. 

The note was from Lady Eleanor. 
It told Selina Lane that she had 
heard rumours of her walking 
about a great deal with a gentle- 
man quite beyond her own class 
in society; that in her unguarded 
position she ought to be very care- 
ful, and she hoped she -would 
make a friend of the writer, and 
come up to the Hall to talk matters 
over. Lena wept and was incon- 
solable, I knew that there was 
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just one way by which I could 
console her, but I did not take that 
way. What I did say made her 
kindle with astonishment and grief, 
and declare energetically that she 
would never see or speak to me 
again if I thus spoke. With great 
difficulty I was allowed to kiss and 
pacify the young beauty, and I 
went to my quarters wondering 
how I should brave it out with old 
D’Arcy in the morning. 

I rode over the first thing next 
day. It has always been my rule 
to face disagreeables and ‘ have 
it out’ with a man. D’Arcy soon 
joined me in the library, and in a 
lifeless way took my hand. 

‘I am glad to see you, asI am 
going to leave England, Adair, and 
possibly I may not see you again. 
Iam going to join Bishop ——’s 
mission in South America.’ 

He named the place, a place of 
swamp, of yellow fever, of savagery, 
of destitution. I started back. 

‘How infinitely absurd of you, 
D’Arcy. Why, in the name of 
goodness, are you going out to 
South America? It is not as if 
you had your own way to make in 
the world. You are an elder son.’ 

‘ And I hope I shall long be an 
elder son,’ said D’Arcy. ‘I never 
wish to be anything more. There 
is no duty about here that my 
father does not discharge better 
than I could. If there is good 
work to be done in the wide world 
I must try and do it, even as 
others do, and I think that best.’ 

To me he was only talking gib- 
berish. 

Then came the row. 

‘It was not very kind of you 
to be in the neighbourhood and 
not come to see us.’ 

‘You were away, D’Arcy.’ 

‘But my mother, Lady Eleanor, 
was at home. She has been very 
anxious about her young school- 
mistress, whom she has always 
loved and befriended. You are at 
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the old game, Adair, flirting away 
and thinking of nothing but your- 
self.’ 

‘ Something of the sort, I expect.’ 

‘If you have made her love you, 
do you mean to marry her ?” 

‘I can’t say that the idea ever 
occurred to me, D’Arcy.’ 

‘Then I suppose you will go 
away and not give any further 
trouble ? ack. 

‘No; I don’t think I shall do 
80, either.’ 

‘Frank Adair,’ said D’Arcy, ‘I 
must speak as plainly as pos- 
sible. Do you think any of us 
could permit you to interfere with 
the happiness of a young girl whe 
has my mother’s friendship and 
protection? You have acted badly 
and basely as it is, but set the 
matter straight the best way you 
can; otherwise, Adair, we can 
never meet again as friends.’ 

The scene struck me at first as 
unutterably sad. The*whole as- 
pect of the park seemed to shift 
and alter, the very trees and land- 
scape to reel, the very doors to 
grow strange and forbidding, and 
the whole familiar aspect of things 
to grow alien and frosted. To see 
D’Arcy, too—my beloved D’Arcy 
—for I now felt how his gentle- 
ness and power and learning had 
gained a wider influence over me 
than ever I had dreamed of—altered 
into another manaltogether! There 
was an odd gleam in the eyes, a 
sarcastic curve on the lip, a 
haughty intonation in his voice, 
that struck me with astonishment 
and with dismay. 

But I was certainly not to be 
moved by an alternative so sharply 
presented. I replied moodily and 
with rising passion. 

‘I am not to be dictated to, 
D’Arcy; I shall do exactly as I 
think fit in the matter.’ 

‘Good morning, then,’ said 
D’Arcy, and calling a man he said, 
‘Bring Mr. Adair’s horse, and let 
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Lady Eleanor know that I wish to 
see her in her room, if I can.’ 

I went away without any leave- 
taking. When I next went near the 
schoolhouse it was closed for a 
vacation, and the schoolhouse was 
shut up. After some deliberation 
I resolved, greatly to the detri- 
ment of my Oxford creditors, to 
send Miss Lane a hundred-pound 
note, as compensation for the sup- 
posed loss of her situation. It 
was returned to me through the 
dead letter-office. I made one or 
two inquiries after her, but was 
never able to trace her. 


I confess I was greatly annoyed 
when, a year or two after this, my 
father told me that I was to enter 
the Church. He did not actually 
tell me that I must, but he gave 
me clearly to understand that it 
was my interest to do so. I was 


not the eldest son, but then he 
was well able to give me a very 


fair patrimony for a younger son’s 
portion. But one gloomy day 
there came the heavy crash of the 
failure of Overend and Gurney. 
My eldest brother had the entail, but 
the fortunes of the younger ones 
had vanished for the present until 
more could be saved out of the 
estates. There was the family 
living. My father had always 
wished that I should take it, but 
if I insisted on going to the bar 
or into the army, Cousin Frank 
would be very glad of it, or the 
old curate, who had grown grey 
in his office, would grow young 
again as rector. There was my 
home for me, but he would only 
allow me two hundred a year now. 
If he were spared for a few years 
he might be able to leave me as 
much or even more for life. But 
he could positively assure nothing 
but the living, and I ought to 
qualify for it, as the life of the 
present holder would — probably 
shortly drop. It seemed to me a 
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dreadful grind; but on looking 
into matters more closely they 
were not so terrible after all. I 
belonged to two or three clubs 
already, and in a year or two I 
should be a member of the Athe- 
neum. I might easily obtain a 
title in the diocese of London, and 
though the examination was diffi- 
cult, yet having bagged a couple 
of honoraries, that is to say, having 
been lifted against my will out of 
the ruck of passmen into the hono- 
rary fourth class, I thought I 
might tackle the papers. I did 
not then think that in taking 
orders there was anything more to 
be tackled than the papers, an 
illusion out of which one is very 
soon forced to awaken. I secured 
a delightful curacy in the West 
End. I had nothing to receive; 
but then, on the other hand, there 
was nothing to do unless I chose. 
My incumbent was one who de- 
lighted to see a row of curates 
with their hands decorously folded, 
and clad in spotless surplices. I 
might intone the Litany whenever 
I happened to feel equal to that 
exertion; I was privileged to ad- 
dress the children, and servants, 
and the few old ladies who would 
constitute our average afternoon 
congregation. 

I stayed at a capital hotel while 
I was being examined ata grand 
old episcopal palace, whose diocese 
is left unnamed. London, I may 
say, is shared, though unequally, 
among four dioceses. Then I went 
into my modest rooms, which 
served me well enough with a skil- 
ful combination of my clubs. I 
believe there are clergymen who 
will fret and worry their lives 
away in their parishes, or stay in 
their studies half a day elaborating 
their discourses. That, certainly, 
was not my plan. I belonged to 
a set of men who knew how to 
take the sunny side of human life. 
I was presented at court, fre- 
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quented the opera, was visible on 
the best days at the Botanic Gar- 
dens and the Horticultural, joined 
in little dinners at Greenwich and 
Richmond, got up little whist- 
parties, and without quite liking 
the clerical life, nevertheless made 
it very endurable. Sometimes I 
went to evening crushes, but gave 
a decided preference to the excel- 
lent dinner-parties which were 
given in our decidedly aristocratic 
parish. ; 

But I confess I was not quite 
happy or satisfied. Often, even in 
my dreams, the sad, grieved beauty 
of Selina Lane reproached me— 
often the half-cutting and all-con- 
temptuous look of D’Arcy pierced 
me through. Goldsmith.has a 
famous line how ‘fools that came 
to mock remained to pray.’ But 
I thought that the man who read 
prayers might himself be a fool. 
Somehow even the very sermons, 
purchased as if they were a quack 
medicine, as in a sense they were, 


at a shilling penny halfpenny 


apiece, seemed to be directed 
against myself. There was some- 
thing in that daily morning and 
evensong, something in the music 
and the echoes and the dim reli- 
gious light, something in the words 
and aspects and the worshipping 
crowds that gradually penetrated 
my very soul. I think I was 
kindly and well-disposed towards 
people, loving the estheticism of 
religion, and sometimes I would 
give very good advice to the cho- 
risters and the singing-men. But 
somehow there was ever a deep 
reproach in my own soul. What 
was the use of walking harmlessly 
and irreproachably when there was 
no temptation to do otherwise, 
when every incitement was to the 
side of decorousness and respecta- 
bility? People thought me a good 
man, spoke of me as a good man, 
but my conscience told me that my 
strength had been tested once for 
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all in one supreme trial and had 
given way; that I, who so volubly 
invited sinners to repent, had tried 
hard to tempt an innocent being 
into sin, and had certainly drawn 
her into deep sorrow; and my 
cheek would tingle, and I would 
stamp down my foot with rage as, 
amid the quickening sense of my 
responsibilities, and the growing 
seriousness of life, my own con- 
science branded me as a hypocrite. 

Our senior curate was a tall 
gaunt man who came from some 
theological college in the north, 
and who had scanty social gifts to 
atone for the want of Oxford cul- 
ture. But I could not help ob- 
serving that his face would lighten 
up with a divine rapture as the 
sunset glow fell upon it during 
evensong; that whereas I never 
took evening duty unless it came 
to me in rotation, he was never 
absent; and that whereas I looked 
upon my profession as a kind of 
extra to my usual life,a sort of 
mapepyov, his own whole life was 
dedicated to his sermons and active 
duties. I only wrote two or three 
sermons, brief and bare, but I dis- 
covered that I possessed a kind of 
talent for social and satiricsketches, 
and found it much easier to write 
a biting essay than an edifying dis- 
course. At first I took to the em- 
ployment for the mere joy of exco- 
riating people, and I confess that 
my sketches were a little per- 
sonal, and I was twice cut by some 
friend at the club in consequence. 
But as cheques, not despicable in 
amount, kept flowing in on the 
quarter days, I was not displeased 
with the sense of profit as of power. 
If a friend chése to cut me the 
world was wide, and I might at 
any time pick up a dozen acquaint- 
ances for any one that I had lost. 
But as for acquaintances I did not 
care for them. I had them by 
hundreds; indeed I was almost a 
by-word for a man of the world 
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with many friends. But friends, in 
truth, I had none. I longed for 
those old days when D’Arcy and I 
had rooms on the same flight in 
quad, when we would spend day 
after day in free-spoken careless 
intercourse. I felt now how much 
I owed him, how much I loved 
him; and as for happiness, there 
was nothing that in this rich, 
varied London life that equalled 
the wild happiness with which I 
first drew Selina to my bosom, and 
heard her sobbing confession that 
she loved me. 

I do believe that gaunt senior 
curate, Dobbs, looked upon me as 
little better than those metropo- 
litan heathen, whom I was popu- 
larly supposed to be elevating and 
enlightening. I do believe that he 
cultivated my acquaintance with 
some dark design of elevating the 
tone of my mind, or something of 
that sort. He would put down 


some new theological work on the 


table loaded with novels and pe- 
riodicals, not to mention gloves 
and foils, and beseech my best 
attention to the last brand new 
heresy of the day, with which I was 
sure to express much sympathy. 
Also he ran his eye, more pityingly 
than enviously, over the great cards 
of invitation which I had thrust 
into the glass over my mantelpiece. 
Dobbs knew something—that is to 
say, for a raw outsider—of the 
charmed inner circle of a Lon- 
doner’s life. He looked approv- 
ingly on the cards for the learned 
societies, thought there were too 
many of the dancing and dining 
kind; and the more I talked to 
him of my club life, the less he 
liked it. I told him that as I had 
nothing for my curacy I did not 
feel called upon to work much, 
but that I should prove a divine 
sort of fellow as soon as I dropped 
into the fat family living, for the 
avowed sake of which I had donned 
the ‘cloth.’ Dobbs argued against 
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this, and not unkindly, for he evi- 
dently liked me. Dobbs rather re- 
minded me of D’Arcy in his sim- 
plicity and goodness, but without 
that inimitable grace, courtesy, wit, 
and wisdom of D’Arcy—D’Arcy, 
who was sacrificing his rare gifts 
to those unappreciating Patago- 
nians. He exhorted me to take 
more interest in my work. ‘Go 
and see some of the poor. Talk 
as naturally to the people in the 
pulpit as you quiz them in the 
“ Spatterclay.” Take some hope- 
less chronic case of illness, and 
watch it all through, from first to 
last ; that will be a good appren- 
ticeship to your /ife-work,’ said 
Dobbs, using that expression with 
a solemnity that I did not much 
care for. He could make every 
allowance for a man who had the 
misfortune to be an Honourable as 
well as a Reverend. ‘ But really, 
old fellow, if it is worth while 
being a parson at all, you ought to 
carry out the idea a little more.’ 
So argued Dobbs; and in a weak 
moment, prompted by various com- 
punctious visitings, I promised 
Dobbs that I would practically 
adopt his line of argument. Dobbs 
said he had to go down at Christ- 
mas into tke country, to visit his 
old father, and if I would only 
take a share of his more pressing 
cases, he would go with an easier 
mind, and be able to stay for a 
longer period with his dad. Being 
good-natured—which was my soli- 
tary virtue—I assented, and Dobbs 
went off, pacified, to the wilds of 
Northumberland, leaving with me 
a list of such of his duties as now 
fell to my lot unequally to dis- 
charge. 

My increased share in the daily 
services I conscientiously » went 
through. Indeed, by this time I | 
had quite developed a taste for 
church music, and took a positive 
delight in training the choir. But 
eleven days of Dobbs’s Christmas 
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vacation had elapsed before I 
thought of that ominous list of 
rich and poor. The poor, indeed, 
had not been neglected, for my 
housekeeper had orders to deal 
out the customary doles, with an 
added amount for the sake of 
Christmastide. The cases being of 
a Christmas kind—that is to say, 
rheumatism or lumbago being the 
predominant type—I took things 
quietly. But as I dressed to go 
out for dinner on Christmas Eve, 
my conscience pricked me sore as I 
saw Dobbs’s memorandum lying on 
my dressing-table, and I crammed 
it into my waistcoat pocket, vow- 
ing that I would attend to it as 
soon as Christmas Day was fairly 
past. Then in amid the glancing 
lamps, and in the frosty air, I 
stepped into a Hansom and was 
whirled away to my Christmas- 
Eve party. Shall I ever, gracious 
Heaven, forget that Christmas 
Eve ? 

The dinner was progressing to- 


wards a prosperous termination, 
when a note was slipped into my 


hand. It had been sent from 
Dobbs’s house to mine, and the 
housekeeper had thought it best 
to send it on. ‘Mrs. Merton’s cousin 
is much worse, and would like to 
see Mr. Dobbs.’ I quietly referred 
to my memorandum, and there I 
saw among the Christmas cases, 
‘that case at Mrs. Merton’s, 15, 
Paradise Row,’ with three asterisks, 
which I had unfortunately over- 
looked, but which I now thought 
to denote importance or urgency. 
I only stayed a few minutes to 
operate on the back of a pheasant, 
and drain another glass of cham- 
pagne. I would pacify my con- 
science by going at once to see 
this case, and would come back 
as soon as I could. I made my 
excuses, on the ground of an ur- 
gent case, which were courteously 
received; and as I left the room I 
thought I heard some one murmur, 
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‘Excellent young man,’ which I 
took to myself with much compla- 
cency, as a thoroughly deserved 
compliment. 

Paradise Row was not far off. 
It was, indeed, in my district, but 
I had never ascended any steps, or 
knocked at any door. Externally 
it was a street of neat, substantial, 
and even large-sized tenements; 
but I knew enough of London 
that although the building might 
only suffice for one well-to-do 
family, yet it was probably the 
habitation of a whole set of families. 
There was a row of three bells at 
the address given—a smaller num- 
ber than usual—and an unusual 
neatness about the place. Mrs. 
Merton came to see me—a decent- 
looking Londoner, with a careworn 
look. I noticed that the place 
seemed full of flowering plants, and 
there was a sound of birds—indica- 
tions of the frequent country tastes 
of poor Londoners. Her cousin 
once removed had been staying 
with her for seven or eight months, 
and had seen one or two great 
doctors; but London did not agree 
with her so well as the country. 
They did not come to our church ; 
but as they lived in our parish, 
and as they had heard that Mr. 
Dobbs was such a very good gentle- 
man, she had sent for him. Her 
niece might not live very long, she 
had need of comfort, and ought to 
see a clergyman. Mrs. Merton was 
sorry that Mr. Dobbs—of whom she 
evidently had a high opinion, which 
she did not extend to all the cloth 
—was away, but perhaps another 
clergyman might do as well. Then 
she opened the door of an adjacent 
apartment, and there, in a poor 
room, with a few faint signs of 
elegance about it, the suppleness 
of frame gone, the roundness of 
face and chin gone, but with cheek 
and eye brighter than ever, but 
with a fatal brightness, lay poor 
Selina Lane. 
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When she saw me, she gave a 
short, quick scream, and stretched 
out her arms wildly. ‘Oh, Frank, 
dearest! at last—at last!’ Then 
she fell back, fainting, and there 
was a scarlet stream at her lips. 

The. motherly Mrs. Merton was 
astonished, as she might be. For 
myself, I was in the highest degree 
deeply moved. Mrs. Merton sup- 
ported the head of the sufferer, and 
told some one to run for a doctor. 
I did what I could, which was little 
or nothing; but I took her hand, 
whispering, ‘Selina, darling, you 
must lie very quiet, and not speak 
a word till the doctor comes.’ She 
only gave me a look—ah! a look 
thai at this moment thrills my whole 
soul !—and clasped my hand. Evi- 
dently she did not associate me 
with the clergyman who had been 
sent for, but evidently thought 
that I had sought her out and 
found her. I certainly felt my po- 
sition most embarrassing. Thus 
it is that our old follies find us 
out, and a forgotten past confronts 
us. 

I had heard the name of a phy- 
sician mentioned whom I knew to 
be one of the greatest men in his 
profession, and I presently went off 
to him, and was able to bring him 
back with me. Mrs. Merton waited 
for him, and I accompanied him 
home. He took the feé I proffered 
him, too accustomed to surprises, 
perhaps, to be surprised. He had 
seen the other medical gentleman, 
he said—a small general practi- 
tioner, who kept a druggist’s shop 
round the corner—and the case 
was clear. They had stopped the 
hemorrhage, which was not so 
alarming as might be thought, by 
an application of ice. It was not 
a case of which he could speak at 
all hopefully. In the ordinary 
course the patient would die, and 
before very long; but if you could 
altogether improve her. general 
health, her life might be indefinitely 
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prolonged. She had evidently 
been suffering a good deal from 
mental causes. ‘It seemed a very 
hard thing to say,’ added the 
doctor, ‘but it belonged to that 
class of cases in which rich people 
lived, and poor people died. Only 
let the pretty young lady leave her 
poor lodgings, and avoid the rigours 
of the English winter now upon 
us, and make her calm and happy 
in mind, and surreund her with 
comforts and kindness, and she 
might have a new lease of life. 
Otherwise, the case would run its 
ordinary course. And here the 
doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

That night I could not sleep. 

Again and again I paced my 
chamber. Most restlessly I moved 
about. I was unable to slumber ; 
I was forced to think. And if you 
marry that girl—so struggled my 
thought into expression — just 
think what you will be doing. I 
recognized that during the still 
hours of this sleepless night, that 
great question of my life must be 
debated and settled. It was a 
question that affected two lives. 
Considerations of time and of 
eternity belonged to those fast-fleet- 
ing minutes. And if you marry that 
girl, said one voice—the voice of 
prudence, and secularism, and the 
world-—your London position is 
irretrievably gone. You become 
thwarted and clogged in life at 
one of its main turning-points. 
You will have to give up your 
curacy, and your father may be so 
offended that you may lose your 
living. You made a _ youthful 
error, Which may be looked upon 
as condoned and forgotten, and 
you were willing to offer what 
retribution you could. The girl 
shall be removed, and have doctors, 
and nurse, and change of air, 
and comforts to the two-thirds 
of your substance. More than 
that you cannot do. 

But another voice replied: All 
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these, with your love, might heal 
her; and without your love she 
would only pine and die. She 
has loved but you, and truly you 
have seen none whom you have so 
loved as her. Your money perish 
with you; she would not touch it. 
You wrecked that young bright 
life. Heaven, in its mercy, permits 
you to make some retrievement 
of your selfishness, and, with a 
practical atheism, you refuse to 
make it. O man of God—if such in 
any sense you are—what a har- 
dened hypocrite you will ever be to 
preach love and mercy, when you 
have refused to learn the very 
alphabet of such lessons! You 
are summoned in the Master’s 
name to see the sick, and you see 
one whom you have well nigh 
slain by your selfishness, and this 
one, lying by the wayside worn 
and bleeding, you do not seek to 
heal, but strike through and 
through again. Be true to your 
better nature. Be able to look 
heaven in the face, and unblush- 
ingly serve its altar. Fling 
cowardly social fears aside. You 
are at least a man, and can work 
for those you love. And so the 
two voices, in strophe and anti- 
strophe, rose and fell, this way 
and that dividing the swift mind ; 
but somehow the balance seemed 
to incline in favour of the latter 
voice, and as the window-pane 
began to glimmer in the Christ- 
mas dawn, I slept at last. 

I slept: and, so sleeping, I 
dreamed dreams, and saw visions. 
Somehow my memory seemed to 
travel back to the old days of 
Oxford life, with D'Arcy. I 
seemed to be sitting by the fire- 
light in his room one winter’s 
afternoon, waiting for hall. I 
used to delight to find D’Arcy in 
his room between the lights. I 
might have come from rowing, 
and at the banks have talked my 
full share of such talk as was 


then at vogue amongst us oars- 
men. D’Arcy, every second day, 
would walk or row by himself, and 
his rule was to do a little reading 
before ‘hall.’ He would always 
lay down his books as I came in, 
and would generally have .some- 
thing to say about what he had 
been reading. He was good 
enough to say that I always took 
it all in. Was it memory, or 
fancy, or association, that in my 
dream I was sitting in the doubt- 
ful light, and D’Arcy was speak- 
ing in that low serious tone which 
he used at times, though seldom ? 
‘You are perfectly insatiable of 
amusement, Frank,’ he said. ‘You 
may fling away your degree if you 
choose, but you cannot fling away 
your activity of mind, that must 
find some pabulum or other. 
And I fear for you, my friend, lest 
you should turn out an akolastos’ 
—that delicate phrase in old 
*Totle (short for Aristotle), that 
indicates a man must needs go to 
the bad. 

I awoke feverishly, and again I 
slept and dreamt. 

It was D’Arcy again. The 
time seemed to be a time very 
near the Christmas vacation. We 
were taking our last turn in the 
Broad Walk. On the trees some 
dying leaves were still fluttering, 
and in the west some faint lights 
were still flushing. I was talking 
about some pretty girls whom I 
was to meet at Blenheim Park, 
and using one or two names 
rather too freely. ‘Well, old 
fellow,’ said D’Arcy, with a smile, 
‘I have never been, thank heaven, 
in love yet, as you call it, but I 
daresay my time will come. If 
ever it does I hope I shall be able 
to speak with a little more feel- 
ing and respect about the damsel, 
than you fellows seem to do. You 
are like children, thinking you 
are only in fun, but playing with 
fire, steel, or poison. I wouldn’t 














profane my whole life, if I were 
you, Adair. Try and keep some 
little corner of it sacred.’ Then 
we had our usual badinage, meet- 
ing jest with earnest, and earnest 
with jest; but D’Arcy’s thoughtful 
face and gleaming eyes were still 
fully bent towards me till the 
second in which I awoke. 

Once more I slept, and D’Arcy 
ruled my dream. 

My inner eye awoke on a most 
strange scene, unlike aught that I 
had ever seen before. There was 
a wild wilderness outspread a- 
round, crowned with rugged tors 
of large number and _ variety. 
Beyond this there was a confusion 
of tumbled hills, the taller peaks 
being white with snow. A low 
water, around which was vegeta- 
tion dank and dense. A coarse pa- 
vilion was here stretched out, and 
in the interior, on a cushion, lay 
D’Arcy, apparently weak and ail- 
ing. A few books and mathe- 
matical instruments were near at 
hand. I dreamed that I drew 
near to him, and took his hand 
in mine. Somehow neither of us 
seemed to feel the slightest sur- 
prise at our meeting thus strangely. 
* Ah, Frank,’ he said with his old 
sweet smile, ‘I shall have to play 
Mentor to your Telemachus till 
the end of the chapter. It is only 
the old advice, ‘ Do justice—love 
mercy—walk humbly.’ ‘I have 
tried to do justice and mercy,’ 
said I, almost moved to tears. ‘I 
know it, dear old fellow,’ he said, 
and then his arm was flung across 
my shoulder, and I felt that I 
leaned my head upon his breast. 
What followed I know not, but I 
awoke with a mighty sob, and my 
eyes were wet with tears; for 
days I was vividly impressed with 
that thrice repeated dream. 
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I have no faith in any science 


of dreams, nor do I venture 
ordinarily to lay the least stress 
upon them. It was not till some 
months later that I knew D’Arcy 
died this very Christmas Eve of 
jangle fever in South America. 


I need not go more fully into 
this history, nor tell how Selina, 
finding life intolerable and un- 
happy, had come up from the 
country to London in broken 
health and spirits, to find her 
only remaining relation. We were 
married at Torquay, and Dobbs 
married us. Later I took my wife 
to the south of France, and after- 
wards to Italy. Her fragile, deli- 
cate loveliness perhaps surpasses 
her youthful beauty, but it often 
gives me a pang, as I think how 
it was that I had replaced the 
roses by the lilies. The great 
physician tells me that her life 
may be prolonged for years, but its 
tenure is uncertain, and for my deli- 
cate boy the future days are doubt- 
ful. My father has long since been 
reconciled to me through the best 
of mothers—through the charm of 
my wife’s nature—and I think I 
may add, by the evidence clearly 
given, that I have been roused 
from lethargy to work in earnest. 
I am afraid that they think me a 
sad absentee from my great living, 
but Selina is ever my chief care, 
for I know the preciousness of my 
treasure and the perilousness of 
its tenure, Ours is a life-long 
reconciliation; I know that I am 
beloved and forgiven. I venture 
to believe that my dear lost friend 
and I are reconciled till we meet 
again. Best of all, I am reconciled 
to my own conscience—to life, to 
work, to heaven! 
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GLIMPSES OF A WHITE WORLD. 


By Henry BLACKBURN. 


OOKING down upon one of 
those beautiful ‘ relief’ maps of 
Switzerland, made by Edward Beck, 
of Bern—where the hills and val- 
leys and lakes are so accurately 
modelled that it is like a glimpse 
of a real world—tracing, as the 
Swiss tourist may do, his walks of 
a previous summer, the spot where 
he chose to rest on the lake of 
Geneva or Lucerne, the new route 
up Mount Pilate, the path to the 
Eagle’s Nest, or his track round 
Mont Blanc—there yet, perhaps, 
remains to him unexplored a vast 
mysterious region of ice and snow, 
whence two great rivers of Europe 
find their way to the sea. 
We say ‘perhaps,’ because to 
many of us this upper world is 


becoming as familiar as the high- 
lands of Scotland, and the Alps are 
but a part, and the best part, of 
the play-ground of Europe. En- 
thusiasm for mountain-climbing 
and a love of adventure are s0 
natural to us, that there is nothing 
extraordinary in seeing the Charing 
Cross railway-station, during the 
month of August, filled with crowds 
of tourists, of all ranks and ages, 
on their way to Switzerland. 

But to the majority of English- 
men, and even to those who have 
spent many summers by its blue 
waters, or in chalets 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, the 
high alps and the institution of 
the‘ Alpine Club’ are unravelled 
mysteries. Between the quiet, un- 
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‘obtrusive, and sometimes shabby- 
looking men with suits of tweed, 
worn knapsacks, and mysterious 
bundles of sticks strapped together, 
and the young ladies with ‘ Dolly 
Varden’ hats and white alpen- 
stocks, branded with the names of 
‘ Rigi,’ ‘Gemmi,’ and ‘ Téte Noir,’ 
there is a distance in their aims 
and objects as wide as the poles. 

The readers of ‘ London Society ’ 
have had the popular and well- 
worn routes—the regular Swiss 
round, as it is called, so well de- 
scribed in these pages—that there 
is little more to be said; but the 
mysteries of the upper world, the 
doings of the ‘ Alpine Club’ and 
their select following, have only 
been revealed to a few. 

The party of Swiss tourists that 
start together from the London 
terminus will part company at 
Basle or Lucerne, only to meet 
once or twice on a Sunday during 
a tour of six weeks. When Pater- 
familias and his enterprising 
daughters, who have been ascend- 
ing a mountain all day, arrive 
at last at some chalet or hostelry 
—built, as it appears to their 
unaccustomed and delighted eyes, 
almost in the sky— the first people 
they will meet at the frugal supper 
of kid and rough red wine will be 
some ‘men,’ compatriots, most 
probably, who have come down 
to the same place for a day’s rest, 
and to enjoy the luxuries of civili- 
zation. It is like the meeting of 
two distinct races, with few ideas 
and little language in common. 

To the uninitiated there is a halo 
of mystery about the proceedings 
of ‘ Alpine men’ that few will at- 
tempt to unravel. The fact is that 
these gentlemen, in the course of 
a@ summer tour, go into consider- 
able danger and suffer hardships 
sometimes very real and terrible; 
they meet in London afterwards, 
dine together periodically, and re- 
late their experiences in a journal, 
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the last number of which is before 
us.* Whether a love of excite- 
ment and adventure predominates 
over the professed scientific aims 
of the Club, and leads the mem- 
bers beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence, our readers will be able to 
judge by the published accounts 
of their adventures; but ac- 
customed as we have been from 
time to time to read the reports 
and learn the results of the scien- 
tific explorations of foreign socie- 
ties, we cannot help being struck 
with the rather sensational aspect 
of the contents of the ‘ Alpine Jour- 
nal.’ Bearing in mind that, after 
all, the aim and object of the 
Alpine Club is not an idle one, 
and that many of its members are 
doing good service in extending 
our topographical and geological 
knowledge, we cannot but think that 
too much prominence is given to 
feats of daring, and that a love of 
adventure is fostered beyond rea- 
sonable limits. Thus the prominent 
article in the present number, 
called ‘A Race for Life,’ gives an 
account of the narrow escape of a 
party who were ascending the 
Eiger (a mountain familiar to all 
visitors to Grindelwald)—‘ a wild 
confusion of whirling snow and 
fragments of ice ’"—sweeping down 
the mountain, an avalanche pass- 
ing within a few yards of the 
rocks on which they had hastily 
clambered for refuge. 

Amongst the most interesting 
papers read before this society are 
the notes of foreign travel and 
exploration; and the Jeast inte- 
resting, the record of ‘ Alpine acci- 
dents’ of the past year. In the 
‘reviews’ of books we find Mr. 
Dixon’s ‘ Switzers’ rather severely 
handled, and his knowledge of the 
Upper Alps called in question; 
and in the printed record of ‘ Pro- 

* *The Alpine Journal: a Record of 


Mountain Adventure and Scientific Ob- 
servation.’ London: Longmans, May,1872. 
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ceedings’ we find, amongst much 
valuable information, one remark 
which, if not a printer’s error, is 
certainly rather astounding :— 


* Mr. Tuckett, referring to a remark of 
Mr. Moore, that almost every imaginable 
pass out of Zermatt had now been made, 
observed that there might be reason to 
hope that, in consequence of the oscilla- 
tions of temperature in the Alps, certain 
passes, now easy, might in course of time 
become difficult !’ 

The purely holiday, or romantic, 
aspect of mountain-climbing, is 
characteristically depicted by a 
member of the Alpine Club in an 
article, published only a few days 
ago. He is dreaming of the de- 
lights of Switzerland— thinking 
of the pleasures of the season 
past,’ and enjoying ‘ the rapture of 
anticipation, after an enforced ab- 
sence from its glories and its joys.’ 
* Before me,’ he says, ‘ lie two little 
torn shreds of faded red bunting. 
They formed portions of the rem- 
nants of the flags erected upon the 
summits of the Jungfrau and 
Monte Rosa. The stuff is thin and 
sere as the sails of the doom-struck 
ship of the ancient mariner, and 
the colour is now very faint and 
wan. Think how long these flags 
have waved or drooped, by night 
and day, through summer and 
through winter, through stillness 
and through storm, on the lonely 
and lofty peaks of those awful 
summits! As in the dim aisles of 
some old cathedral the tattered 
banners droop and wave no more, 
so these torn patches of the Jung- 
frau and Monte Rosa flags now 
droop for ever in my London 
room.’ 

Following him to the Alps— 

‘On mountain standing 
Up in the air, crown’d with the golden 
sun,” 
he describes with a certain graphic 
power and with scarcely any ex- 
aggeration, the ascent of the last 


aréte on Monte Rosa, the traflic ~ 
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on which seems to be increasing 
rapidly every summer! 

The following gives a clear idea 
of the nature of the work in as- 
cending this mountain. 

‘The aréte slopes steeply up- 
wards. It is a knife-edge of frozen 
snow, with fearful depths on either 
side, and out of this edge rise huge 
blocks and bulks of sharp or round 
or saw-edged rocks, over which you 
have to climb, descending from 
them again and again on to the 
ridge of snow. We found a toler- 
ably strong wind, and we found 
also that the rocks were coated 
with fresh snow, and covered with 
a varnish of thin ice. On one hand 
a nearly vertical wall descends to 
the Monte Rosa glacier, while on 
the other a snow slope of perilous 
incline falls away deep, deep down 
to the Gérnerhorn glacier. This 
ridge of hard snow between the 
rock masses is often literally as 
sharp as a knife-edge. We move 
slowly, one at a time. We have 
discarded spectacles, and I find it 
impossible to hold on with worsted 
gloves. I take them off, and get, 
in consequence, two fingers frost- 
bitten; but still without gloves I 
can hold on the ice-covered rocks, 
and with gloves I cannot. I find 
it best to look only from one step 
to the next. I totally disregard the 
view. Scarcely a word is spoken, 
as it is a place which tests steadi- 
ness and endurance to the very 
utmost; and yet in such a climb 
consists the most joyous excite- 
ment of the Alps. After rather 
more than two hours of this real 
climbing we reach the high rock, 
smooth, slippery, and ice-shining, 
of the final cheminée. Suddenly, 
while climbing and __ struggling, 
looking only to my footsteps, the 
guide seizes my hand, and cries, 
“Herr, you are on the top of 
Monte Rosa!” And so we have 
really done it, and are actually on 
the very top of the second moun- 
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tain in Europe! about 15,300 feet 
above the level of the sea.’ 

The end accomplished, and the 
mountain descended, the travellers 
safely return to the little inn, and 
‘stalk clattering into the stone 
passage, amid a crowd of guests, 
who want to see men returning from 
the mountain.’ Ladieswant prettily 
to know ‘ what it is like,’ and ‘our 
dinner is neither lonely nor with- 
out conversation.’ Here we will 
leave our Alpine friend, enjoying to 
the full the ‘bonheur d’une homme 
qui & fait une ascension !’ 

But the most satisfactory result 
of mountain-climbing, as far as the 
ordinary reader is concerned, is the 
very beautiful book from which 
our illustrations are taken.* 

It is in itself the most practical 
and useful monument that could 
be raised to the memory of these 
mountain expeditions—a book that 
will be treasured by all English- 
men, not only as a record of seme 
of the bravest work ever attempted 
by their countrymen, but also be- 
cause it is in itself a work of art 
of the highest kind. Accidentally, 
the author, combining the qualities 
of a bold mountaineer with a love 
of art and skill in wood-engraving, 
has been enabled to give us views 
of places unreached by the lens of 
the photographer or the imagina- 
tion of the author of ‘The Switzers.’ 

Plain, straightforward, and manly 
in its tone beyond any published 
narrative of adventure in any 
country, this book, with the unas- 
suming title of ‘Scrambles,’ con- 
tains a record of some of the most 
remarkable ascents that have been 
made in Switzerland, interspersed 
with less of what may be called 
‘ Alpine slang’ than might have 
been expected from so prominent 
and enthusiastic a member of the 
the climbing fraternity. Of the en- 

* ‘Scrambles amongst the Alps, 1860- 
1869.” E., Whymper. London: John 
Murray. 
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gravings, especially as to their faith- 
fulness and artistic beauty, it is 
impossible to speak too highly. 
Once, and once only, in a drawing 
of the crags of the Matterhorn 
during a midnight storm, has the 
artist apparently yielded to Do- 
résque influence ; but the exception 
only proves the rule more forcibly 
to those who, like ourselves, can 
speak from personal observation of 
theextraordinary accuracy of these 
drawings. 

Besides information valuable to 
the mountaineer, we have a long 
catalogue of Alpine flora, gathered 
from various sources. The botany 
of the different valleys of the 
Alps is carefully distinguished ; 
but Mr. Whymper’s sympathies are 
evidently not so much with the 
valleys clothed with their natural 
gardens of wild flowers, as with 
‘ the little straggling plants above 
the snow line.’ ‘Oftentimes a 
single flower or a single stalk 
blooming alone 12,000 feet above 
the level of the sea—pioneers of 
civilization, atoms of life in a world 
of desolation, which had found their 
way up—who can tell how ?—from 
far below. ‘ The gentian,’ he tells 
us, ‘ was there, as one might have 
expected; but it was run close by 
saxifrages and by Linaria Alpina, 
and was beaten by the Thlaspi ro- 
tundifolium, which latter plant was 
the highest I was able to secure, 
although it was overtopped by a 
little white flower which I knew 
not, and was unable to reach. 
These plants ranged from about 
10,500 feet to 13,000, and were the 
highest I had seen anywhere on 
the Alps.’ 

Mr. Whymper gives us most in- 
teresting details connected with 
the geology and structure of the 
mountains, (every mountain of im- 
portance appearing to have been 
dissected and taken to pieces in this 
book), of the strange eccentric 
movements of the glaciers, of the 
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THE SUMMIT OF THE MOMING PASS, 


‘What the descent was like on the other side we could not tell, for a billow of snow tossed 
over its crest by the western winds, suspended over Zermatt with motion arrested—resembling 
an ocean wave frozen in the act of breaking—cut off the view.’ 
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extent of the snow-fields, and of the 
temperature and condition of the 
atmosphere at various elevations. 
Aided by maps and charts, every 
possible route is described and 
marked out for the information of 
scramblers. There are also some 
detaiis of the Fell Railway, and of 
the construction of the tunnel 
through Mont Cenis, with drawings 
of the ‘ perforators ’ at work in the 
galleries. But the main interest of 
the book is personal, abounding, as 


the Matterhorn in 1865, which 
threw a gloom over the beautiful 
valley of Zermatt from which it 
seems never to have brightened, 
most readers will have heard apd 
read enough, and may prefer as a 
sample of the contents of this 
book, ome or two extracts from 
the narrative of other expeditions 
—expeditions happily more suc- 
cessful, but scarcely less hazardous 
than the ascent of the Matterhorn. 

We will take two average ex- 
amples of the kind of work under- 
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it does, with narratives of adven- 
ture and ‘hair-breadth’ escapes; 
in all of which the reader will be 
struck with the familiar terms of 
friendship, sometimes almost of 
affection, existing between the tra- 
vellers and their guides (of one of 
whom, Michel-Auguste Croz, there 
is an exact portrait in the illustra- 
tion)—relations rather at variance 
with the usual habits of the travel- 
ling Briton. 

Of the terrible catastrophe on 


taken by Mr. Whymper, assuring 
the reader (the assurance will be 
needed) that neither in the narra- 
tive nor in the accompanying 
drawings, is there a shadow of 
exaggeration. The first of the two 
drawings, ‘A Cannonade on the 
Matterhorn,’ is intended to exhibit 
the nature of mountain climbing 
on the rocks; the second, ‘The 
Summit of the Moming Pass’ (for 
the details of which we must refer 
the reader to the book itself), on 
the ice and snow. , 
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THE ASCENT OF THE FINAL PEAK 
OF THE ECRINS. 


Thus far (they had been ascend- 
ing since daybreak, and had 
reached within 700 feet of the 
summit) there was no trouble, 
but the nature of the work changed 
immediately. The final peak of 
the Ecrins may be described as 
a three-sided pyramid. One face 
is towards the Glacier Noir and 
forms one of the sheerest pre- 
cipices in the Alps; another is 
towards the Glacier du Vallon, 
and is less steep and less uniform 
in angle than the first; the third 
is towards the Glacier de l’Encula, 
and it was by this that we ap- 
proached the summit. Imagine a 
triangular plane 700 or 800 feet 
high, set at an angle of 50°; ‘let 
it be smooth, glassy; let the 
uppermost edges be cut into spikes 
and teeth and let thentbe bent 
some one way, some another. Let 
the glassy face be covered with 
minute fragments of rock, scarcely 
attached, but varnished with ice ; 
imagine this and then “you will 
have a very faint idea of the face 
of the Ecrins on which we stood. 
It was not possible’to avoid de- 
taching stones, which as they fell 
caused words unméntionable to 
arise. The greatest friends would 
have reviled each other insuch-a 
situation. We gained the eastern 
aréte and endeavoured for half- 
an-hour to work upwards towards 
the summit; but it was useless 
(each yard of progress cost an in- 
credible time), and having no 
desire to form*the acquaintance 
of the Glacier Noir in a precipi- 
tate manner, we beat a retreat 
and returned to the schrund.* 

We again held council and 
decided that we should be beaten 
if we could not cut along the 


* A crevasse at the edge of the glacier, 
crossed and recrossed by this party, on a 
narrow bridge of ice. 
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upper edge of the schrand, and, 
when nearly beneath the summit, 
work up toit. So Croz and Almer 
(the guides) went to work on ice, 
as hard as ice could be. 

But it was weary work, hours 
passed and they were still cutting, 
whilst we slowly ascended, fastened 
by a rope 20 feet apart, our 
fingers and toes numb with cold. 
We were now almost immediately 
below the summit and stopped to 
look up. We were nearly as far 
off (vertically) as we had been 
more than three hours before. 
The day seemed going against us. 
The only rocks near at hand were 
scattered; no bigger than tea- 
cups, and most of these we found 
afterwards were glazed with ice. 
After more of this slow progress 
it was decided to go straight up the 
ridge of rocks, a situation where 
Mr. Whymper observes, ‘ one slip 
might have been fatal to every one.’ 

In another hour they gained a 
point on the aréte close to the 
summit, when ‘our men,’ he says, 
‘ were well nigh worn out, and we 
were all glad to rest for a time 
for we had not sat down for a 
minute since leaving the col six 
hours before. Almer, however, 


wing that midday was past 
and that much remained to be 
accomplished, untied himself from 
the rest of the party and com- 
menced working towards the sum- 
mit. Suddenly, without a moment’s 
warning, the snow broke under 
him, he plunged down on to 
the glacier, and I thouglt him 
lost; but he happily fell on the 
right side and stopped himself. 
Had he taken a step with his 
right instead of his left foot he 
would in all probability have 
fallen several hundred feet with- 
out touching anything.’ 

In another hour they reach the 
summit (a peak too small for all 
to stand upon at once), and are 
rewarded with a view ‘ extending 














Drawn by J. Mahoncy.) 


A CANNONADE ON THE MATTERHORN. 


“We looked aloft, and saw in mid-air a solid shot from the Matterhorn describing 
its proper parabvla, and finally splitting into fragments as it smote one of the rocky 
towers in front.” 
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over as much ground as the whole 
of England, and comprising nearly 
all the principal peaks of the 
chain.’ 

Now for the descent which 
Mr. Whymper must again tell in 
his own words. 

‘We could stay on the summit 
only a short time, and at a quarter 
to two prepared to descend; but 
as we looked down and thought 
of what we had passed over in 
coming up, we one and all hesi- 
tated about returning the same 
way. Those “last rocks” were 
not to be forgotten. So we turned 
to the western aréte, trusting to 
luck that we should find a way 
down. Our faces were a tolerable 
index to our thoughts, and ap- 
parently the thoughts of the party 
were not happy ones. Had any 
one then said to me, “ You are a 
great fool for coming up here,” I 
should have answered with hu- 
mility, “It is too true.” And 
had my monitor gone on to say, 
“Swear you will never ascend 
another mountain if you get down 
safely,” I am inclined to think 
that I should have taken the oath. 
In fact the game here was not 
worth the risk. The guides felt 
it as well as ourselves, and as 
Almer led off he remarked, with 
more piety than logic, “ The good 
God has brought us up and he 
will take us down in safety.” ’ 

The ridge down which they 
made their way was not inferior 
in difficulty to the others. The 
rocks were serrated to an extent 
that made it impossible to keep 
strictly to them, and were so 
rotten ,that they continually dis- 
lodged large blocks with their 
feet. At one point in this terrible 
descent it seemed that they would 
have to retrace their steps and 
try another way down. On one 
side was an enormous precipice 
not far from perpendicular, on 
the other a slope exceeding 50°. 
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‘A deep notch brought us to a 
halt. Almer, the guide, who was 
leading, advanced cautiously to 
the edge on hands and knees and 
peered over. In this position he 
gazed downwards for some mo- 
ments, and then without a word 
turned his head and looked at us. 
We soon learned the truth that 
there was no means of getting 
down, and that we must if we 
wanted to pass the notch, jump 
across on to an unstable block on 
the other side. It was decided 
that it should be done, and Almer, 
with a larger extent of rope than 
usual—jumped. The rock swayed 
as he came down upon it, but 
he clutched a large mass with 
both arms and brought himself to 
anchor. That which was difficult 
and dangerous for the first man 
was easy enough for the others, 
and we got across with less trouble 
than I expected.’ 


Our next extract is from the 
account of 


THE ASCENT OF THE DENT 
BLANCHE. 


‘We zigzagged up the glacier 
along the foot of the face, and 
looked for a way on to it. We 
looked for some time in vain, for 
a mighty bergschrund effectually 
prevented approach, and like a 
fortress’s moat, protected the wall 
from assault. We went up and 
up until a bridge was discovered, 
and then we dropped down on 
hands and knees to cross it. 

‘We crossed this bergschrund of 
the Dent Blanche at a height of 
about 12,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and our work may be 
said to have commenced at this 
point. The diffitulties of the 
ascent were never very great, but 
they were numerous, and made 
a very respectable total when 
put together. We left this spot 
soon after nine in the morning, 
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and during the next eleven 
hours halted only five-and-forty 
minutes. 

‘ Five hundred feet were accom- 
plished when we were saluted (not 
entirely unexpectedly) by the first 
gust of a hurricane which was 
raging above. The day was a 
lovely one for dwellers in the 
valley, but we had long ago noticed 
some light gossamer clouds that 
were hovering round our summit, 
being drawn out in a suspicious 
manner into long silky threads. 
Croz (one of the guides) had pro- 
phesied before we crossed the 
schrund that we should be beaten 
by the wind, and had advised 
that we should return. But “ for- 
ward once again, in three hours 
we should be on the summit.” 
At 3.15 we struck the great ridge 
close to the top of the mountain. 
The wind and cold were terrible. 
Progress was often impossible, and 
we waited crouching under the 
lee of the rocks, listening to “ the 
shrieking of the mindless wind,” 
while the blasts swept across, 
tearing off the upper snow and 
blowing it away in streamers— 
nothing seen except an indescrib- 
able writhing in the air like the 
wind made visible.’ 

Our goal was concealed by mist 
although it was only a few yards 
away, and the guides’ prophecy 
that we should have to stay all 
night upon the summit, seemed 
likely to come true. The men 
rose with the occasion, although 
even their fingers had nearly lost 
sensation. There were no mur- 
murings or suggestions of return, 
and they pressed on for the little 
white cone that they knew must 
be near at hand. Stopped again! 
a big mass perched loosely on the 
ridge barred the way, we-could 
not crawl over, and scarcely dared 
creep round it. The wine went 
round for the last time, but the 
liquor was half frozen; the bottle 
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was left behind, and we pushed 
on, for there was a lull in the 
wind. 

The end came almost before it 
was expected, the clouds opened 
and I saw that we were within 
twenty yards of the highest point. 

Now for the descent. It was 
hideous work; the men looked 
like impersonations of winter, with 
their hair all frosted and their 
beards matted with ice. My hands 
were numbed—dead. I begged 
the others to stop. ‘We cannot 
stop, we must continue to move,’ 
was their reply. They were right, 
to stop was to be entirely frozen. 
So we went down; gripping rocks 
varnished with ice, which pniled 
the skin from the fingers. Gloves 
were useless; they became iced 
too, and the batons slid through 
them as slippery as eels. The 
iron of the axes stuck to the 
fingers—it felt red-hot; but it 
was useless to shrink, the rocks 
and the axes had to be firmly 
grasped—no faltering would do 
here. 

We turned to descend at 4.12 
p.m., and at 8.15 crossed the berg- 
schrund again, not having halted 
for a minute upon the entire de- 
scent. We made the last descent 
of the glacier in a mist, and of 
the moraine and slopes below in 
total darkness, and arrived after 
having been eighteen hours and a 
half on foot. 

The remainder of the descent, 
which was comparatively easy, 
need not be detailed. For a com- 
plete account of this, and of many 
similar adventures in the Alpine 
world, told with surprising modesty 
and spirit, we must refer our 
readers to a book of 400 pages, 
containing upwards of 100 illus- 
trations. To those who have 
never made Alpine expeditions as 
well as to those who are ‘at 
home’ on the mountains, who 
have not yet made acquaintance 
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with ‘Whymper’s Scrambles on 
the Alps’—we commend this 
volume, where the secrets of 
Switzerland are revealed to the 
reader in a wonderful way. 
Whether the game is quite 
‘ worth the candle ’—whether it is 
right, or even lawfui, to risk 
human life as it is risked every 
summer, is a matter scarcely with- 
in the scope of these pages. There 
is so much that is noble and at- 
tractive in the pastime of moun- 
tain climbing that we hesitate to 
say a discouraging word, but those 
who have read the short extracts 
before us must admit that the 
utmost limit of voluntary exposure 
to danger has now been reached. 
The charm of wandering on ice 
and snow under a summer sky is 
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easily understood by those who, 
like ourselves, have spent many 
summers in the upper Alps; but 
the ordinary unambitious Alpine 
tourist, who believes, and perhaps 
rightly, that a mountain was in- 
tended to be seen from its base 
and not from its summit, who sees 
a beauty in the green valleys and 
blue lakes far exceeding that of 
ice and snow, will never perhaps 
quite master the secret of this 
fascination for desolation, this 
longing to wander above ‘ the line 
of life ;’ or understand clearly the 
inducement to bring a spiked boot 
from Oxford Street and plant it 
on a ledge of rock, scarce reached 
by chamois’ tiny foot or swept by 
eagle’s wing. 





‘TOT’ 


‘ AT ’a yer done, Tot? 
* Ain’t sold none, mother. 
A boy took one on ’em,’ 

And Tot, a small, ragged child, 
delivers up to her mother eleven 
boxes of matches, and then de- 
livers up herself to a scrutiny of 
her rags for hidden money. The 
search is fruitless; Tot’s scanty 
dress does not yield even one 
farthing. 

‘I told yer ’ow it ’ud be if yer 
sold none, hot or cold; so out ye 

‘T’ll be froze to death, mother. 
I ain’t eat nothink,’ replies Tot, 
piteously. 

‘Froze to death will yer? I'd 
thank the good Lord if he’d take 
yer—and me too, for the matter 
of that. I s’pose there’s sich a 


many wants to go, He can’t take 


’em all. But out you go,’ she goes 
on, suddenly; and Tot is seized, 
pushed into the street, and the 
door shut before she can utter one 
word. 

She waits for a little, hoping 
against hope that the door will re- 
open. But it isn’t the first time she 
has been turned out, and she knows 
by experience how very the 
chance is of getting in again.. She 
feels very wretched, even more 
wretched than usual. For once in 
her little life of eight years Tot has 
spoken the truth; she Aas eaten no- 
thing all the day. It doesn’t matter 
much. She has starved before; and 
the idea that any one ought to be 
blamed because she is in want of 
food never occurs to her for a mo- 
ment. She has a curious feeling 
in her head, too; but she has been 
thrashed so often, and cursed at 
so often, and faint with hunger so 
often, that she is accustomed to 
curious feelings. 

It is very cold—freezing hard— 


and there is an east wind blowing 
—a wind that at.once declares 
war against Tot, and with its sharp, 
cruel teeth, attacks every unpro- 
tected part of her body — face, 
hands, legs, and various smaller 
pieces here and there. Before 
leaving the door that is so hope- 
lessly shut, she ponders for a time 
how to pass the night—she is sure 
mother will let her in next morn- 
ing. She knows lots of out-door 
sleeping-places; but she knows, 
too, that they are always well 
tenanted, and that, to pay her foot- 
ing she must submit to a preli- 
minary course of bullying; and 
she is so faint and so cold that she 
fears to encounter it. So she de- 
termines to walk about, trusting 
to some happy chance to send her 
a bed. 

She hurries along till she gets 
into Oxford Street. It is late in 
the evening, and the shops are 
lighted up. Tot knows them by 
heart, but never gets tired of look- 
ing. One she likes best of all; it 
is full of tiny horses and carriages, 
and little men and women, and 
funny animals like yellow dogs, 
but with very thick necks covered 
with hair. And all these things 
are good to eat. Tot knows that, 
for she has heard a lady say so. 
She always stands at that window 
till a policeman orders her to move 
on; but to-night, though she has 
hurried along as quickly as pos- 
sible to get to this particular shop, 
she scarcely stays there a minute. 
How it is she cannot tell, but she 
has lost all interest in the funny 
animals; indeed she can see no- 
thing funny about them. She is 
restless, too, standing still; and 
she has a strange wish to get some- 
where, she has no idea where. 

She goes on through Oxford 
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Street, down Regent Street, and 
then turns into Piccadilly. Her 
head seems to get lighter every 
minute. She fancies, too, that she 
is not so cold and so hungry as at 
first, but she cannot be sure about 
it. On, on she walks, till the 
bright shops end, and a railing 
begins, with trees and grass upon 
the other side; and there is only 
a single line of light, stretching 
away out of sight. Tot is begin- 
ning to get out of her beat; but 
on she goes—she wants so much 
to get ‘somewhere,’ and there is 
plenty of time to go home before 
morning. 

There is a great crowd of car- 
riages, and cabs, and people, going 
the same way, and this crowd 
keeps getting greater and greater 
every minute. But Tot does not 
look at the carriages, or the cabs, 
or the people much; they wave 
about so strangely, and, instead of 
going forward in a straight line, 
they move in a circle round and 
round. She cannot help, now and 
then, tumbling up against the 
people, too, for they are continually 
vanishing and appearing here, 
there, and everywhere, in a most 
confusing manner; but she ma- 
nages to get along, stumbling diz- 
zily, and the crowd grows thicker 
and thicker. Suddenly all the 
carriages and cabs go off at a tan- 
gent from the circle, and rush 
away towards a great building on 
the left side of the road. It is so 
big that Tot cannot see where it 
begins or where it ends; she can 
only see an enormous open door, 
out of which a bright light is 
streaming. She has never seen 
such a piace before; so she pushes 
her way through the crowd close 
to the door. The carriages drive 
up, and ladies and gentlemen get 
out of them, and go into the 
building. How very beautiful they 
are! And they keep coming and 
coming and coming. Hundreds 
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there must be, Tot thinks. And 
they are all quite clean; and their 
dresses are red and blue and gold 
and silver, most wonderful to see. 
Tot longs to know where all the 
people go, for she feels sure she 
should find what she wants there. 
She can see them go in pretty well, 
though they wave about strangely ; 
but when they get into the bright 
light she can only distinguish a 
confused mass of colour. At last 
her curiosity grows so strong, that 
she feels she must find out the 
meaning of it all; so, gathering to- 
gether all the strength at her com- 
mand, she makes a rush straight 
at the door, runs up some steps, 
past two policemen, who are too 
astonished to stop her (though 
she does not know that), and is 
stumbling along a wide passage, to 
the extreme wonder of the ladies 
dressed in red and blue, and gold 
and silver, when suddenly a third 
policeman appears in her path. 
Tot tries to dodge him; but she is 
too feeble to have any chance of 
escape, and the policeman, with 
consummate ease, captures and se- 
cures her by a good grasp of her 
hair. He knows her hair is to be 
trusted, though her rags are not. 
Tot’s head feels lighter than ever ; 
she fancies it is getting away from 
her body, but she cannot be sure. 
All the people she passes look a 
long way off; and as for the police- 
man, he is miles away, though he 
does hold her so firmly. 

‘So you have managed to make 
a capture, Policeman—a strange 
one for the place.’ And the speaker 
looks curiously at Tot, and Tot 
looks at him. 

He is a tall man, with a great 
waving mass of golden hair thrown 
back from his face; and he has 
big eyes, and like all the other 
people, is a long way off. 

‘A vagabond, my lord, after 
handkerchers, my lord.’ And Po- 
liceman releases Tot from the grasp 
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of his right hand and seizes her 
again with his left, that he may 
touch his hat properly to my lord. 

‘I ain’t. I wants to see inside,’ 
says Tot, feebly. 

What a long way off her voice 
is! She knows now that her head 
has really got away. 

‘So you want to see inside?’ says 
my lord. 

Tot looks up at him. She has 
learned to read faces, and is not a 
bit afraid of this one.’ 

* Yes,’ she answers. 

‘ Are you hungry or cold?” 

Policeman smiles knowingly, 
and says, sotto voce, ‘Trust her or 
any of ’em for saying yes.’ He 
would have preferred to say this 
aloud; but he has seen ‘ my lord’ 
before, and is not sure how he will 
take it. 

‘No,’ answers Tot. 

She means to tell the truth, but 
she has to think a little before she 
is quite sure what she really does 
feel. No, she does not feel hungry, 
and she does not feel cold. It is 
very strange, but the only feeling 
she has is an intense longing to 
see ‘inside.’ She would like to 
know why everything seems so far 
off, and why her head has gone 
away from her body; but she 
does not care very much about 
that; what she wants is to see 
‘ inside.’ 

My lord is in a strange mood 
this night, and a strange idea seizes 
him. 

‘Leave the child with me,’ he 
begins. 

‘ But, my lord,’ says Policeman, 
doubtfully. 

‘Have you seen her take any- 
thing? No? Then you are quite 
safe in leaving her.’ 

Policeman releases Tot, and my 
lord (utterly indifferent to the fact 
that all who pass by stare hard at 
him and the child) says, with a 
pretty smile— 

‘My little ragged girl, we will 
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go together and see this wonderful 
inside; but remember when you 
get there to repay me for my great 
kindness by exhibiting the most 
extreme astonishment. Have you 
a@ name ? 

Tot looks up at him in doubt; 
but his face reassures her, for it 
is very pleasant, and she almost 
persuades herself he is not ‘ kid- 
ding.’ 

‘Don’t know. They calls me 
Tot,’ she says, with her eyes still 
fixed upon his face. 

‘A very good name, Tot, a very 
good name. But I must apologize 
to you, Tot, for a gross breach of 
etiquette on my part. I should 
have first introduced myself. 
Know me, then, Tot, as Lord Ca- 
sual, a radical, a materialist, a 
believer in equality of property 
and universal labour. And respect 
me, Tot, for conscientiously dis- 
charging the duty that devolves 
upon me of showing to the world 
a practical illustration, in my own 
person, of the excellence of my 
theory (I should, perhaps, say 
theories) by a hard life of sleeping, 
eating, shooting, hunting, and 
sometimes even dancing. What if 
I indulge in occasional fits of mad- 
ness? Surely a life so completely 
given up to the public welfare 
should gain me forgiveness ? Some 
would call me mad even now. But 
come, Tot, we are close to the in- 
side.’ 

My lord speaks as to himself 
rather than to Tot. She, for her 
part, has no idea what he means ; 
but she likes to hear him talk. 
Her head is getting so far away 
that she is afraid of losing it alto- 
gether ; everything is getting far 
away. They go up some steps, 
and every one they pass turns to 
look at the ragged, white-faced 
child and the tall, handsome man. 
Some know him, and say, when he 
has passed— 

‘ Just like Casual, just like him.’ 
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Tot feels weak going up the 
steps, but she says nothing. She 
begins to doubt whether it is not 
all a dream. She has dreamt of 
policemen before—often; but never 
of a gentleman talking to her. They 
walk some distance along a passage, 
one side of which is all doors, and 
at last they stop at one of them. 
My lord takes a key from his 
pocket, places it in a hole in the 
door, gives a little turn and push, 
and it opens. 

‘Here we are, Tot; only four 
steps, and you may look at the 
inside till you are weary.’ 

A bright light comes from the 
open door. Tot goes in and stands 
motionless, as though suddenly 
turned to stone; rigidly staring, 
her eyes wide open, a faint flush 
on her cheek, and her chin dropped. 
Oh! what a wonderful place! So 
big and so bright! Brighter even, 
she thinks, than the sun itself! 
All the people are there, too; she 
can see their dresses of red arid 
blue, and gold and silver. And— 

‘You may'sit down, Tot,’ says 
my lord. He looks in her face, 
and sees there intense wonder and 
awe. My lord, thereat, is surprised 
and pleased, yet troubled withal. 
But he says gaily, 

‘Accustomed as you probably 
are, Tot, to wooden chairs, on first 
touching one of these you may 
find its resistance to your frame 
impact but feeble, and fear it will 
not support you. But don’t be 
afraid, Tot; you will find it will 
all come right in the end.’ 

Tot is very weak, and the flush 
in her face has quickly died out, 
but the wonder and awe are still 
there. ‘She sits down, or falls 
rather, on a chair. Oh! how 
pleasant it is. If the other people 
are sitting on chairs like that how 
happy they must be! And she 
can see in every direction. The 
place is round, and up high there 
is a circle of lamps. But a very 
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thin circle, not nearly enough to 
make it so light; and Tot believes 
the people who are all of them so 
clean, must give out light them- 
selves. So she looks at my lord; but 
his clothes are black, so they cannot 
shine; but she is not sure about 
his hair; she almost fancies she 
can see light coming from it. 
There is a big thing at one side of 
the place, made of pipes, and she 
would like to know what it is. 
But she is not quite sure that she 
could speak if she tried: there is 
a numbness coming over her, not 
bringing any pain with it though, 
not a bit. The chair is very 
comfortable, and Tot is in a state 
of the most perfect rest; never 
before has she been so entirely 
free from hunger and cold. Her 
wonder and awe at the vast place, 
too, decrease by degrees, till she 
is simply happy. My lord talks 
to her; what about she knows not 
—education, secular, denomina- 
mutual obligation, class 


tional, 
legislation—she never heard such 


words before. But he wants no 
answers, only to talk, and perhaps 
my lord has never before had so 
satisfactory an audience. 

Soon all the place, except near 
the big thing with the pipes, is 
full of people, and then! Suddenly 
a great sound fills the air! Loud 
now, and again soft, changing, and 
changing, and changing. 

The big thing with the pipes is 
getting farther and farther away, 
all the place is getting bigger; the 
circle of lights above is miles 
high, but Tot does not mind now; 
it seems perfectly natural; it is 
not quite so light as it was, but 
she is very happy. 

The great sound ceases as sud- 
denly as it began, and my lord 
lays his hand on Tot’s shoulder 
and says gravely, 

‘Not a word now, Tot, an’ you 
love me.’ Bnt there is no fear of 
her speaking. 
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Suddenly again a new sound 
comes through the air, made up 
of all the sounds there can be, 
Tot thinks. Sad at first, it swells 
and falls in notes deep and low; 
bright soon, it leaps from sound 
to sound in notes sharp gnd clear. 
And every change, every swell and 
every fall, notes deep and low, 
sharp and clear, all join together 
in one great joyful noise that fills 
Tot’s starved little body and soul 
with extacy. Oh! that it would 
never stop. Tot can hardly make 
out-the lamps now, they are miles 
and miles and miles away; she 
can only just see the big thing 
with the pipes, and the people 
have turned into a distant mist of 
red and blue, and gold and silver. 
She looks up at my lord. He is 
close to her! So close, that if she 
could move her hand, she could 
touch him! She is very glad of 
that. She does not know, and 
does not want to know, how it is 
he has come so near. It is quite 
proper that the other people should 
be so far off, it does not pain her 
at all; but she is very glad my 
lord is near, and that she can see 
his face. The sound stops, and 
Tot feels a great shock. Oh! if 
it would go on again! She listens 
in an agony for it to return; will 
it never come? At last she hears 
it; very soft, very low, and very 
regular, and she is happy. Soon, 
above all, she hears the voice of 
some one singing. The sound is 
infinitely pure and sweet; it brings 
great comfort to the starved little 
body and soul. She can hear the 
words plainly, and knows what 
they mean. She cannot see the 
lamps now; only a circle of light, 
far away, high above her. The 
big thing with the pipes is gone; 
the mist of red and blue, and gold 
and silver is gone; she can see 
nothing but the circle of light 
above, and my lord sitting by her. 
And still the voice sings on, and 


* Tot? 


Tot is full of happiness. Hunger 
and cold, blows and curses must 
come quickly if they would come 
at all, the time for action is short; 
Death, their unfailing antidote, is 
near. 

If my lord had seen Tot’s face 
then he would have been fright- 
ened. But he was listening, wrapt 
up in pleasure; forgetful of every- 
thing but a man’s voice singing, 
and the words were— 

‘Comfort ye, my people, saith 
your God; speak ye comfortably 
to Jerusalem, and cry unto her 
that her iniquity is forgiven. The 
voice of him that crieth in the 
wilderness, prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God.’ 

Then my lord sighs, turns his 
head, and looks at Tot. 

Tot is seated, white and motion- 
less, in the comfortable chair; her 
dirty little hands folded in one 
another, and her dirty little head 
thrown back. A change has come 
over the face; there is no wonder, 
no awe in it now, only a look, 
despite the dirt, gentle reader, of 
infinite calm and rest. 

My lord is startled; he places 
his hand fearfully on her forehead, 
and suddenly with a shiver draws 
it back. 

‘God, how cold!’ he whispers. 
‘She must have fainted.’ Then 
in a louder tone, speaking that he 
may be heard by those around, he 
says, ‘Is there a doctor here? 

Some catch the words and stare 
curiously at him, but a grave man 
rises from his seat, and answers 
the call. He feels Tot’s pulse, and 
puts his hand on her heart, then 
shakes his head. 

‘Quite dead, quite dead,’ he 
says, and looking at her shrunken 
face. ‘ Effusion of blood on the 
brain, I imagine, caused by want 
of the necessaries of life and——’ 
with a glance round the mighty 
building, bright with light and 
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colour; ‘possibly accelerated by 
unusual excitement. Nothing to 
be done, nothing. If you please, 
I will give you my card.’ 

My lord, without taking his 
eyes off Tot’s face receives it, and 
the grave man goes back to his 
place; he is a passionate lover of 
music. 

For a minute, my lord stands 
in doubt, but the British public 
is beginning to whisper and stare 
at him, it scents food for its curi- 
osity; so, with a smile, he takes 
Tot gently in his arms and carries 
her away. At the great door is 
Policeman, who seems unsett!ed in 
his mind as to whether it is not 
his duty to stop my lord and 
examine his burden. But he is 


so perfectly calm that Policeman 
persuades himself it must be all 
right, and the way is left free for 
Tot’s exit. 

My lord, as a materialist has, of 


course, no belief in immortality ; 
and he objects strongly to the 
custom of burial prevalent among 
so many nations. In his will, 
indeed (most carefully prepared), 
he has bequeathed ‘his body to 
the nation in order that, &c., &c., 
science, &c., human progress, «c., 
on condition that all of the afore- 
said body not permanently required 
may be burnt to ashes, &c.’ 
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But my lord forgets to do unto 
others as he would others should 
do unto him. He finds out Tot’s 
mother—no easy task—and then 
finds himself, to his own surprise, 
questioning her as to Tot’s bap- 
tism. Tot, it seems, has been 
baptized, and possesses therefore 
a reversionary interest (vesting on 
her death) in graveyards. 

So, on the advice of my lord, 
advantage is taken of Tot’s interest 
and she is buried; far away from 
houses and smoke, far away out 
in the country, under a tiny cross 
in the shadow of an old square- 
towered church. And my lord is 
present at the burial, and listens 
to and hears every word of the 
service, from beginning to end. 
And my lord, journeying back to 
London, a rug over his knees, 
foot-warmer beneath his feet, cigar 
in his mouth, and forty miles an 
hour, thinks to himself, ‘ There’s 
something in these barbarous 
ceremonies after all; not all pre- 
judice. .. . Dust to dust, ashes 
to ashes. ... In the hope of a 
glorious resurrection. . . . Poor 
Wicecke 

* Hansom, sir ? 
gage, sir ?’ 

‘Curzon Street, Mayfair, as hard 
as you can go.’ 


No other lug- 
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S strangers now, that were so close of yore, 
We meet, as those that never met before. 
This is the end and issue of the tale, 
To point a moral for all future time, 
That we, whose passion made us sad and pale, 
Can meet—and | can shape it in a rhyme— 
As strangers now. 


O Love, Love! 


No man should call thee fair, 


Or praise thee for thy beauty or delight ; 

Who art more bitter than the Sirens were, 

And more than Circe full of crafty spite :— 

For see, two souls that served thee passing well, 

Can meet, with shatter’d faith and broken spell, 
As strangers now.—L. §. 








A LEAP IN THE DARK. 
CHAPTER III. 


THE ORGAN LOFT. 


EFORE Mr. Anstruther had 
got very far in his ramble, 

he felt he ought to have a clue in 
his hand to guide him back again. 
He strolled on, winding in and 
out of innumerable narrow ways, 
among lath and plaster villas of 
the purest Brummagem style of 
architecture, not knowing which 
way to go; it was all in and out, 
and round about. Presently he 
heard the sound of a church organ, 
whose rich tones sounded inexpres- 
sibly sweet and solemn in the 
gloaming. About a hundred yards 
further on he came upon the 
church itself. The gate was on 
the latch; he flung his cigar from 


his lips and walked slowly through 
the quiet churchyard. The organ 
still pealed on, its rich notes grow- 
ing louder and grander as he drew 
near; a narrow strip of a door at 
the back of the church was open ; 
without a moment’s thought or 


reflection he sauntered in, and 
groped his way up a flight of 
dingy wooden stairs, till he came 
upon the organ-loft; a few steps 
more and he would stand face to 
face with the player; but he 
stopped short, sat down on the 
top step, leaned his face upon his 
hand, and listened. 

He was a lover of music, apd it 
affected him as it affects only the 
most sensitive and seeming volatile 
natures. He remained there, silent 
and absorbed, for a moment; then 
he lifted his head, half rose from 
his lounging position, and leaning 
slightly forward, looked upon the 
player. During the few moments 
he had been seated there, the twi- 
light had deepened, gnd filled the 


church with shadows of the coming 
night. A small lamp was burning 
on the right-hand side of the 
organ, and threw a light on the 
music-book and on the face of the 
player. Anstruther could scarcely 
believe his eyes! the girl he most 
desired to see was before him; 
there could be no mistake; there 
were the same large luminous eyes, 
the saucy little nose, and the rich 
full lips. Over the features, how- 
ever, there lay a shadow of grave 
thought and intense feeling which 
seemed unnatural to the mobile, 
half - mocking, face that had 
haunted him longer than any 
human face had haunted him be- 
fore. 

She played on for some moments, 
unconscious that she had an au- 
dience; her small white hands 
drew the very soul of music out 
of the cold keys, and the metal 
throats of the organ seemed as 
though they would burst with 
sweet sounds. He still looked on 
her face, and gazed and listened 
with breathless attention. Sud- 
denly she stopped, and listened, 
as though with some unexplainable 
mesmeric feeling, she had become 
conscious there was a living crea- 
ture near her. She looked slowly 
round her, with a hushed, breath- 
less look, then her eyes dropped 
upon his face! She did not start, 
or cry out with a theatrical scream, 
or do any other thing which a 
young lady in her position might 
well be excused for doing, but a 
pink flush rose to her cheeks, a 
signal of surprise. 

‘Go on, please,’ said Anstru- 
ther, as though she had been ac> 
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customed to play for his special 
amusement all her life. ‘I adore 
Bach, and that was one of his 
finest fugues.’ 

‘It is a pity you can’t indulge 
your admiration for Bach,’ she 
answered, ‘ without stealing upon 
a girl in a place like this, at the 
risk of frightening her to death. 
You might have frightened me 
horribly, and—’ the saucy look 
came into her face again,—‘ I’ve « 
great mind to scream, like a vir- 
tuous heroine in a novel !’ 

‘Please don’t,’ he answered ; ‘I 
hate discord, and I don’t suppose 
even your scream would be har- 
monious.” At this moment he 
became conscious that the eyes of 
a small boy, the organ blower, 
were peering upon them; sur- 
prised, perhaps, at the sudden 
cessation of the music, and un- 
usual sound of voices. Anstruther 
took a half-crown from his pocket 
and flung it at the urchin, saying, 
‘Go back to your work, youngster, 
and blow hard; blow away till I 
tell you to stop.’ 

The eyes and the urchin dis- 
appeared with a broad grin. 

‘Well!’ exclaimed the girl, with 
a long breath of amazement, ‘con- 
sidering you are an intruder and 
a stranger here, you are cool!’ 

‘Coolness was always one of my 
chief attractions, he answered; 
‘but you hadn’t got half through 
that fugue; please to go on, un- 
less,’ he added, as though struck 
by a brilliant thought, ‘you would 
rather talk to me!’ 

‘Pshaw!’ she exclaimed, ‘ I’ll 
not speak to you another word, if 
you stay there till morning.’ A 
quick frown knitted her brow, 
and she flashed an angry glance 
upon him. 

‘Rash vows are only made to 
be broken,’ he answered. ‘You're 
a woman, and couldn’t keep quiet 
till to-morrow morning, even if 
you tried.” She shut down the 
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organ with a bang, put on her hat, 
and commenced pulling on her 
gloves, without turning another 
glance towards him. 

He paused for a moment, and 
then continued, in an injured, re- 
proachful tone, ‘ Well, I’ve often 
heard that ingratitude and cruelty 
are attributes of women, now I 
believe it. Here, I’ve done nothing 
but think of you from the first 
moment I set eyes on you ; 

* At two o’clock this afternoon ; 
precisely six hours ago,’ she said, 
with satirical exactness. 

‘It might have been two o’clock 
six years ago,’ he rejoined, ‘though, 
luckily for me, it wasn’t. I couldn’t 
possibly have starved all that time 
as I’ve done to-day. I’ve made 
it a fast-day, and roused the most 
agonising apprehensions in the 
bosoms of my friends. I’m not 
sure they don’t suspect I’ve come 
out to commit suicide— 


*I have lived, I have loved, and that was 
to-day, 
Make ready my grave-clothes to-morrow.’ 


If I were inclined to sing, that 
should be the burthen of my song. 
He put on such a droll air o 
mock misery that she could not 
keep her countenance, but laughed 
outright. 

‘You are so thoroughly ridicu- 
lous, that it is absurd to be angry.’ 

‘So it is,’ he answered; ‘if you 
had studied for a week you could 
not have come to a wiser con- 
clusion.’ 

‘Peter, lock up, and bring 
down the light; I’m going away,’ 
said the girl rising from her 
seat. 

Anstruther rose up also, and 
gave himself a shake, as a New- 
foundland dog does when he comes 
out of the water. 

‘A wise move,’ he said; ‘I 
shall enjoy a walk above all 
things, if you will keep me com- 
pany.’ 
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‘I! she exclaimed, and the 
great eyes flashed up at him, and 
bewitched him more than ever. 
‘You must be dreaming to think 
of such a thing.’ 

‘Well,’ he answered, reflect- 
ingly, ‘I’m not quite sure I’m 
awake—will you be kind enough 
to pinch me and see.’ He bared 
his wrist, and held it towards 
her. She put his hand aside, 
directed the boy to make haste, 
and the three descended the 
crooked stairs together. Peter 
was despatched to the sexton’s 
with the keys, and Anstruther 
and the girl walked slowly through 
the churchyard, side by side. It 
was a hot, sultry evening, and 
she tossed her hat off and swung 
it by the ribbons, letting what 
air there was play upon her 
temples. 

‘Do you live far from here? 
he enquired. 

‘About half a mile beyond 
the gates,’ she answered; ‘ but 
I am generally here nearly all 
day long.’ 

‘Oh! he exclaimed, looking 
down upon her, and wondering 
what she could be doing there, 
‘all day long? ‘Nice, pleasant, 
social place this seems to be.’ 

‘Does it? she answered, drily ; 
‘IT hope you'll keep your opinion 
till the end of your visit. I sup- 
pose you are on a visit somewhere 
—how long are you going to 
stay ? 

‘I don’t know,’ he said; ‘ that 
depends a little on the charity 
of my friends, and a great deal 
on you.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ she rejoined, quick- 
ening her pace, ‘I beg your par- 
don for asking the question.’ 

‘ Don’t apologise,’ he answered ; 
‘though I don’t think it would 
be half a bad thing if we were 
to amuse ourselves with a game 
at question, answer, and observa- 
tion. I want you to tell me 


something about the place and 
the people here.’ 

‘It’s a horrid place, she an- 
swered promptly; ‘and they are 
horrid people; I hate them every- 
one. There is not enough material 
to make one real, thorough gentle- 
man, among the whole lot!’ 

‘Oh! what a sweeping con- 
demnation of the friends I love!’ 
said Anstruther, seeming shocked. 

‘I don’t believe you’ve any 
friends here,’ she rejoined, look- 
ing up at him critically; ‘for in 
spite of your “ privileged ” lunatic 
sort of behaviour, you look like 
a gentleman, and they are snobs, 
every one!’ 

‘Wonderful penetration!’ he 
exclaimed; ‘I’ve come to the 
same conclusion myself. Are 
you coming to the pic-nic to- 
morrow ?’ 

‘No, she answered; ‘I’m quite 
out of the pale of their society; 
but I don’t much envy those 
who are within it, they’re always 
squabbling. A. won’t visit B., 
B. looks down on C.; everybody 
maligns and bespatters everybody 
else. They all live, mentally, 
in glass houses, and every one 
throws a stone at his neighbour. 
By-the-bye, if anybody saw us 
now,’ she added, quickly, ‘my 
reputation would be torn to 
tatters. I must say, good-night, 
now; we're close to the gate, and 
Timmins P 

‘Smother Timmins!’ exclaimed 
Anstruther, striding majestically 
on. 

‘But we are quite strangers, 
you know, and it is so very im- 
proper,’ she added, doubtfully. 

‘And very delightful, as most 
improper things are,’ he rejoined. 
‘You don’t suppose I’d let you 
walk half a mile through these 
lonely country lanes by yourself? 
Come along.’ They passed out of 
the gate without encountering 
the argus eyes of Mr. Timmins. 
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‘Do you coms to practise tho 
organ every evening, Miss ? 
I didn’t quite catch your name!’ 

‘I don’t think I ever told it 
you,’ she said, saucily; ‘ but I sec 
you’re dying to know all about 
me, so I'll tell you without ask- 
ing. My name is Kathleen Mac- 
kenzie, and I live with an invalid 
aunt—the sweetest and kindest 
old lady in the world—we live 
together in a cottage below. I 
play the organ on Sundays, and 
practise as often as I like during 
the week; to-day has been a 
holiday, but every other day I am 
at the rectory, teaching the child- 
ren from ten till four; and horrid 
little brutes they are. There you 
can label that “ brief but interest- 
ing biography of my travelling 
companion.” ’” 

‘But have you no 
inquired Anstruther, 
terested than before. 

‘No,’ she answered, her face 
turning scarlet as she spoke, ‘and 
that’s why I’m: so lonely;’ her 
thoughts came bubbling up in 
words. ‘My father had large 
estates here once, but the cottage 
is all we have left now—and—and 
—I don’t say he was a particularly 
wise or prudent man, but he was 
unfortunate; they might have 
forgiven him his follies, I think, 
but they would not forgive him 
his misfortunes. They — these 
people here ’—she jerked her head 
towards the manor, ‘ treated him, 
in their polite, cruel way, like a 
pariah and an outcast—he died— 
partly of shame, I know.’ But 
they are good Christians, very,’ 
she added, with a quick satirical 
curl of’ her lip; ‘they give me 
long lectures about the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, and are so 
anxious that my feet should keep 
in the right way that the rector’s 
people have installed me as 
organist and nursery governess, 
for the munificent sum of sixty 


parents ?” 
more in- 
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pounds a year. But what right 
have you to be asking me these 
questions? she added, angrily, 
‘making me tell you things I hate 
to talk about; but it doesn’t 
matter, I’m at home now, and | 
don’t suppose I shall ever see you 
again. Good-night. Good-bye.’ 

‘Not yet,’ he answered, as he 
held her small hand fast. A 
change had crept into his voice, 
as well as into his eyes, aye, and 
into his heart also, as he heard 
the brief revelation of her life and 
looked upon the hot, troubled 
face. ‘ You don’t think I’ve been 
rude in talking to you, and in- 
flicting my company on you like 
this ?’ 

‘Good gracious, no!’ she an- 
swered, snatching her hand away ; 
‘it is quite as much my fault as 
yours. I only hope nobody has 
seen us, that’s all, or your cha- 
racter won’t be worth much to- 
morrow.’ 

‘No matter about mine,’ h 
answered; ‘ but if I hear a man 
breathe a disparaging word of 
yours, I’ll wring his neck.’ 

‘ Good-night,’ she said again, 
without heeding his words, ‘ and 
go away please; if you stand 
loitering about here, old Madge 
will set the dog at you; she’s 
horribly afraid of thieves.’ 

She walked rapidly up the little 
gravel pathway to the cottage, 
and threw a look over her shoulder 
at him as she entered and shut 
the door. He went his way with 
the undercurrent of his nature stir- 
red, and thinking how strangely 
the good things of this world 
seem to be distributed, and how 
surely the sins of the father are 
visited upon the children. Very 
thoughtful and grave he was, as 
he strode slowly along and apos- 
trophised himself thus: ‘ Dick 
Anstruther, you great, lazy, hulk- 
ing scoundrel! what business have 
you to be living on the roses and 
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champagne of life, while a young 
thing like that works hard for its 
vinegar only, and pepper, poor 
mite! Ishouldn’t wonder if she 
supports her aunt—delightful old 
lady, no doubt; I must make her 
acquaintance.’ He couldn’t help 
thinking how heavily the world 
pressed upon one pair of fragile 
feminine shoulders while his broad 
back had scarcely a feather’s 
weight of care! ‘ Poor little 
Kathleen,’ he murmured, letting 
his lips dwell caressingly upon 
her name, and her face with its 
varied lights and shadows danced 
before his eyes. He had got 
within twenty yards of the Manor 
gates, when he was accosted by an 
individual, a sort of nondescript, 
or cross between a gentleman and 
a tailor. 

‘ Beg your pardon, sir,’ he said, 
touching his hat slightly, ‘ but 
could you tell me how far I am 
from “ Grove Manor ?”’ 

‘ You’re close to it, here it is,’ 
replied Mr. Anstruther. 

The man stared at the gates, 
gave a low whistle, saying, 

‘ Fine place—mighty fine! What 
luck some people have.’ This 
was said partly to himself, as he 
walked a few steps by Anstruther’s 
side. ‘Perhaps you could tell 
me the name of the party it 
belongs to, sir?’ he added. 

‘I believe it is occupied by a 
great many “ parties,” as you call 
them,’ replied Anstruther curtly, 
not liking to have his thoughts 
disturbed by a stranger’s talk. 
‘I dare say there are fifty houses 
inside the gates; if you ask at 
the lodge the porter will tell you 
where to find the special “ party ” 
you want—that is, if you want 
anybody,’ and he looked at the 
man askant. 

‘ Thank you, but I won’t go any 
farther to night,’ he answered; 
‘I’m an old soldier, and I always 
reconnoitre my ground before I 
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go into action. He touched his 
hat and walked on. 

‘That fellow’s up to no good,’ 
thought Anstruther, watching 
him as he went in the opposite 
direction to Kathleen Mackenzie’s 
cottage; had he gone that road 
Anstruther would have followed 
him. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CROQUET PARTY. 


Mr. Anstruther had made up 
his mind to leave Grove Manor 
the following morning, but ‘as 
great events from trivial causes 
spring,’ now he resolved to stay 
on a little while at least ; he meant 
to make himself agreeable to Mrs. 
Woollaston too. He knew that 
to disgust or annoy the mistress 
of a house, is not exactly the way 
to win, or keep, a welcome. 

On entering the library after 
breakfast the next day, he found 
Mr. and Mrs. Woollaston busily 
concocting a list for an evening 
party which they intended to give 
in his honour. There was a won- 
derful change in the lady’s manner 
since her first reception of him. 
The fact is Mr. Woollaston had 
contrived to impress her with an 
extravagant idea of his friend 
Anstruther’s position and import- 
ance in the world; she had already 
set the telegraph of tongues to 
work, and the news was flying 
like wild-fire, or faster, that an 
earl’s son, the heir to fifty duke- 
doms, was visiting at Mrs. Wool- 
laston’s, quite incog., however, as 
he did not wish to be recognised. 

Seeing that his friends were 
busily engaged at the writing 
table, Anstruther sat down near 
the window, reading the paper; 
but he could not help hearing 
scraps of the wrangling conversa- 
tion which was going on between 
them. 
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‘The Browns! why the Browns?’ 
exclaimed Mr. Woollaston, knit- 
ting his brows as he checked the 
list. 

‘I suppose I cannot invite the 
candlesticks and spoons without 
their owners,’ she answered with 
some asperity; ‘if things had 
been as I once blindly believed, 
we should have no need to borrow 
either.’ 

‘My dear,’ replied Mr. Wool- 
laston, mildly, ‘I don’t think 
you’ve any special grievance; we 
were both misled.’ 

‘You needn’t give your bio- 
graphy before its time,’ inter- 
rupted his wife, with a warning 
look to remind him they were not 
alone. Mr. Anstruther was ap- 
parently absorbed in his news- 
paper. Mr. Woollaston coughed 
down any little vexation that was 
rising, and continued his examina- 
tion, remarking as he did so, 

‘ Really, my dear, I don’t quite 
understand this; here are the 
names of so many objectionable 
people. Here’s Naggles! perhaps 
I shouldn’t mind him, if he’d 
leave his wooden leg behind. 

‘He couldn’t come with only 
one leg, and that cork,’ replied 
Mrs. Woollaston. ‘Not that J care 
much for the Naggleses, but Mrs. 
Naggles, with her rich brocades, 
beautiful lace, and diamonds, helps 
to dress the drawing-room. I’ve 
made a choice selection; there’s 
not a single name put down with- 
out a motive. There’s Major 
Smithers! rather a heathen, I 
admit, but then he gave five 
guineas to my fund for the dis- 
tressed “ Black-pudding maker’s 
association.” There’s the Jag- 
gerses, vulgar people, I don’t deny 
it, eat with their knives and pick 
their teeth with their forks, but 
they are rich! I can borrow their 
maid and a.couple of men to save 
waiters; besides, Caroline Jaggers 
sings beautifully. Then there’s 
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Miss Mountain, a venomous old 
maid, we know, but I couldn’t 
leave her out, or she’d backbite us 
to death. Mrs. Wells, again, I must 
borrow her elephant and those 
beautiful reindeers.’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Woollaston,’ ex- 
claimed Anstruther, throwing down 
his paper and lounging towards 
the table, ‘are you going to have 
a zoological exhibition ? 

‘ They are only cakes,’ she an- 
swered, condescending to enlighten 
him, ‘highly ornamented and 
decorated with Christian symbols, 
that might have an effect on 
thinking minds.’ 

‘Or unthinking digestions,’ re- 
joined Anstruther. 

‘ They are not meant to be cut,’ 
she explained; ‘ they have been on 
duty at every evening party she 
has had for the last six months; 
but I suppose they must be cut 
and eaten some day.’ 

‘I would advise the gourmand 
to order his coffin at eight o’clock 
precisely the next morning,’ said 
Anstruther. ‘ But by-the-bye, Mrs. 
Woollaston, I’ve heard you mention 
a good many of your neighbours, 
is not there a family of the name 
of Mackenzie somewhere on the 
Manor?” 

‘No,’ she answered ; reflecting a 
moment, she added, ‘I forget, yes 
there is an unrecognised young 
person of that name.’ 

‘What do you mean by an un- 
recognised person ?’ 

‘ Why, a person whom we cannot 
countenance,’ replied Mrs. Woollas- 
ton. ‘I told you we were obliged 
to be very select.’ 

‘So I see,’ observed Mr. An- 
struther, drily, reflecting upon the 
conversation he had just heard, 
and the ‘high tone’ likely to be 
held by such a selection. 

‘Miss Mackenzie is at least a 
lady born and educated,’ said Mr. 
Woollaston. 

‘ Actions make the lady; and, 
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weighed in the social scale, Miss 
Mackenzie would be found de- 
cidedly wanting.’ 

Anstruther could not help 
smiling, as he thought over that 
day’s sayings and doings. He was 
forced to admit that, weighed in 
the social stereotyped scale which 
etiquette holds for the conduct of 
young ladies, poor Kathleen would 
be found deficient in the proper 
quantity of proprieties. Indeed, if 
any other gentleman but Richard 
Anstruther had been the hero of 
the day, he would, no doubt, have 
been immensely disgusted at Miss 
Mackenzie’s behaviour; but, as he 
had been an actor in the little im- 
promptu scenes that had taken 
place, he was inclined to take a 
merciful view of the conduct of 
his fellow sinner, and decided that 
she had done and said precisely 
the right thing, and only wished 
it was to be done over again. 
Seeing he did not answer her, Mrs. 
Woollaston continued : 

‘It is a strange thing, Mr. An- 
struther; but when a girl is less 
circumspect in her manner, and 
more improper in her conduct than 
other people, the men are sure to 
take her part.’ 

Anstruther was not surprised at 
that, and said so. 

‘Of course,’ she added, ‘I can- 
not expect you, a young man of 
the world, to be very loud in your 
condemnation, since you gain the 
benefit of her improprieties.’ 

He protested that he never de- 
rived any benefit from anybody’s 
improprieties; then, seeing the 
conversation was drifting away 
from the object that most inte- 
rested him, he brought it back by 
an adroit gbservation. Her enor- 
mities were duly set before him. 

‘Since Mr. Woollaston is so in- 
terested in this young person, he 
will tell you if I exaggerate her 
behaviour, which is of the wildest 
and most insulting description. I 
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can’t think how the rectory people 
endure her—but they do.’ 

‘ Because they grind more out of 
her than they would out of any 
other poor devil at the price,’ 
growled Mr. Woollaston, rather 
inclined to take up the cudgels in 
her behalf, but not quite bold 
enough. 

Without heeding his interrup- 
tion, the lady continued : ‘ She is 
their nursery governess, but is 
thoroughly unsuited to the posi- 
tion. She is organist at the church, 
too; and only the other Sunday, 
when I went up to speak to her 
between the services, I discovered 
her perched upon the music-stool 
eating bread and butter, and read- 
ing a novel! And she wasn’t a bit 
ashamed at being found out! When 
I reproved her, and would have 
put the Bible in her hand instead, 
she told me to mind my own 
business !’ 

‘ What an awful termagant !’ ex- 
claimed Anstruther, smiling and 
rubbing his hands together. He 
could very well imagine Miss Mac- 
kenzie in a passion. ‘ Please go 
on. You describe things so vividly, 
you inspire me with a wholesome 
horror of this unrecognised petti- 
coat.’ 

His hypocritical flattery pleased 
Mrs. Woollaston, who continued 
blandly: ‘ There is not very much 
to tell, except that she behaves in 
a way that no sane, well-conducted 
lady would do, and outrages all 
the rules of decent society—walks 
three miles to the top of the Dyke 
Hill to look at the sunset or moon- 
light, or some such ridiculous 
thing; and has been seen walking 
home through the village at eleven 
o’clock at night !’ 

For a second Anstruther felt in- 
sanely jealous. He fancied some 
other bearded creature sauntering 
by her side through the lonely 
lanes, looking down upon her with 
the same eyes as he had done, and 
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she—horrid little flirt !—bewilder- 
ing and bewitching that other as 
she had bewitched him. But his 
momentary pang soon passed away 
as Mrs. Woollaston added, ‘ I don’t 
mean to say she is accompanied 
by any improper male companion. 
So far she conducts herself de- 
cently ; though it is highly impru- 
dent for a girl to go flitting about 
the country by herself in that 
fashion. But it is no use to talk 
to Miss Mackenzie. If she was to 
take a fancy to top-boots and a 
wide-awake, I believe she’d wear 
‘em.’ 

‘Shocking depravity! ! sighed hy- 
pocritical Anstruther. 

‘I say,’ exclaimed Mrs. Woollas- 
ton, waxing more severely virtuous 
thanever, ‘she ought to be whipped, 
and put into a reformatory. But 
she has no parents to look after 
her, and lives with a crippled old 
aunt, who adores her, and thinks 
there is nobody in the world like 
her niece “ Katty.”’ 


* And no wonder ; the girl works 
hard enough to keep her,’ rejoined 


Woollaston. ‘I don’t mean to deny 
that Miss Mackenzie is an out-and- 
out sort of young party—rather a 
combustible being—but she is a 
very good, industrious girl for all 
that. If she was old and ugly, I 
believe you ladies would have some 
compassion on her; but as she is 
young and—and lonely’ (he dare 
not say pretty), ‘ you are all dead 
against her; and yet she has done 
nothing wrong.’ 

‘No, not yet,’ replied Mrs. Wool- 
laston, with malice aforethought ; 
‘ but when she has an opportunity 
she will.’ 

‘Give ‘her the benefit of the 
doubt, and hope she won't,’ said 
Mr. Anstruther, laying his hand 
kindly on his friend’s shoulder. 
He was glad to see there was some 
fair, honest feeling under the sham 
and pretence that encrusted his 
social character, since he would 


not let the world bear too heavily 
on the absent. 

The result of this conversation, 
so far from driving Miss Mackenzie 
out of his thoughts, rooted her 
deeper into them. From the little 
he had seen and heard, he under- 
stood perfectly how matters stood 
with her. She was poor and proud. 
Her rich, fantastic nature could 
not assimilate with those about 
her. She would not be patronised 
or condescended to, and took rather 
a delight in defying and shocking 
society. Society (at least, the ro- 
ciety of Grove Manor) shut its door 
in her face, and she shut the door 
of her heart in theirs. 

Instead of joining the croquet 
party that afternoon, he would 
much rather have mooned about 
the place, and would no doubt have 
been found haunting the organ-loft, 
on the chance of meeting Miss 
Mackenzie; but that could not be. 

About four o’clock in the after- 
noon he was conveyed by his 
hostess to the combined ‘ croquet 
ground.’ Mr. Woollaston, beauti- 
fully got-up in a pair of patent 
leather boots, which agonised him 
at every step, and made him walk 
like a lame duck, followed behind, 
carrying his wife’s bouquet. On 
arriving at the ground, they found 
several other members of the firm 
had already taken the field, each 
family being anxious, as a point of 
etiquette, to receive their own 
friends. Mr. Anstruther was com- 
pelled to undergo the ordeal of a 
general introduction. Two ladies 
of uncertain age, inclined to be 
amiable, laid violent hands upon 
him, and took him round the 
ground to see how the games were 
laid out. He did not particularly 
care what became of htm, so he 
resolved to abandon himself to the 
winds and waves of fate; and in 
less than ten minutes he had in- 
volved himself in a violent flirta- 
tion, making most hypocritical 
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speeches to both at once, making 
engagements for croquet and ices 
to an alarming extent. He was 
recklessly inclined to be agreeable 
for the moment, and would as soon 
have flirted with his grandmother, 
or anybody else’s grandmother, as 
not, that day. He knew there was 
no chance of seeing the one face he 
most cared to see, and he must 
live till the end of the day without 
a glimpse of it; so he resolved to 
amuse himself in the best way he 
could, though he found it slow 
work. 

Meanwhile the company began 
to arrive thick and fast. Mr. An- 
struther did not particularly care 
who anybody was, and lounged 
lazily along, the ladies warbling 
on each side of him, exchanging 
nods and glances with their several 
friends, but holding him fast in 
their delicate meshes, and showing 
no inclination to let him loose. 

‘You see that lady in blue” 
whispered one, indicating a stout, 
high-coloured matron in pale blue 
satin, who had two daughters and 
a meek-looking young man in tow. 
‘That is Mrs. Quick, the wife of 
the celebrated lawyer Quick, of the 
Old Bailey. Most celebrated man 
—very seldom lost a cause 
though they do say Mrs. Quick is 
the best lawyer of the two. Tl 
introduce you. They are a good 
sort of people to know. You 
couldn’t do better than cultivate 
their acquaintance.’ 

‘If I meditated committing a 
felony, perhaps I might,’ he an- 
swered ; ‘ but at present I am too 
happy in your society to wish for 
any other.’ 

The lady tapped him with her 
parasol, said he was ‘ wicked, and 
didn’t mean all he said, did he” 
the tender inquiry being put with 
the naiveté of blushing sixteen. 
He began to suffer now for his po- 
lite platitudes of the last hour. 
He was tired of his companions, 
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and looked moodily round for some 
means of escape. When one gentle- 
man is buttonholed by another, he 
can sometimes break away; but 
when he is earwigged by a lady, 
what can he do but grin and bear 
the infliction ? 

Meanwhile the games were 
arranged, and Anstruther found 
himself, mallet in hand, knocking 
the balls viciously about, sending 
them anywhere and everywhere 
except in the right direction. 
Some one whispered significantly 
to Miss Forester that he was too 
much occupied to attend to the 
game; she simpered and admitted 
the fact. 

As the time rolled on, the out- 
casts and aliens of that special 
society came sauntering on to the 
croquet ground, wandering in and 
out among the players, often dis- 
turbing the game, and airing their 
grievances in the eyes of their 
enemies. The rector and the 
doctor, as in duty bound, paused 
to shake hands and exchange a 
few words with the indignant 
uninvited. Presently, as Anstru- 
ther gazed listlessly round upon 
his broiling companions, wonder- 
ing if the game would ever end, 
he caught a glimpse of Miss Mac- 
kenzie seated under a tree outside 
the enclosure, evidently having a 
divided duty, taking care of two 
children on her employers’ account, 
and watching the croquet-ground 
on her own. It was Mr. Anstru- 
ther’s turn to play, and he struck 
the ball with a vengeance, and 
sent it flying over the enclosure, 
almost at the feet of Kathleen 
Mackenzie! He anathematised his 
carelessness, strode across the 
ground, vaulted over the fence, 
and in another moment was at her 
side, looking down upon her face, 
which dimpled with smiles, in 
spite of her endeavour to watch 
his approach gravely. He kicked 
the ball out of his way, and sat 
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down by Miss Mackenzie's side. 
A few words, spoken with a radiant 
face, told her how glad he was to 
see her. 

‘These people here have been 
tormenting me with their mon- 
strous shams and affectations; 
it is quite refreshing to get a 
glimpse of such a face as yours. 
Won’t you say you're a little 
pleased to see me, too ?” 

‘I am not particularly sorry,’ 
she answered, ‘or I should get 
up and go away. Itis your turn 
to play again, I think; they’re 
looking for you and beckoning.’ 

‘I don’t see them,’ he answered, 
looking perversely in another di- 
rection; ‘wild horses shouldn’t 
drag me back into that enclosure 
to-day, I’ve had enough of it. If 
it wasn’t for you, I wouldn’t stay 
in this place another hour; believe 
me or not, just as you please.’ 

‘Oh, dear!’ exclaimed Miss 
Mackenzie in some evident dis- 
tress, ‘don’t speak to me, please; 
here’s that dreadful Miss Forester 
coming this way.’ 

The angular spinster approached 
with thunder on her brow and 
lightning in her eyes, though she 
spoke, or tried to speak, with a 
playful accent. 

*You’re a deserter, Mr. Anstru- 
ther; come back, and be tried by 
your corps! But what is the 
matter,’ she added, changing her 
tone, ‘are you in pain? 

‘Excruciating agony,’ he an- 
swered, screwing up his face, dis- 
torting his features, and writhing 
as though with an endeavour to 
overcome sharp pain; ‘ that con- 
founded ball!’ he gasped, drawing 
a breath between each word; ‘I 
went to kick it back into the en- 
closure, and—Oh-h-h!—sprained 
my ancle; I’m not sure I’ve not 
dislocated my great toe!’ 

* Dear, how sad!’ exclaimed the 
sympathetic lady; ‘can’t you 
stand; will you lean on me?” He 
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made a wry face and shook his 
head. ‘Dr. Jeffrey is on the 
ground,’ she added; ‘I'll fetch 
him and ‘ 

‘Pray don’t,’ said Anstruther, 
‘I hate doctors—I wouldn’t have 
a doctor if Iwasdying! If I keep 
here quiet for half an hour, per- 
haps I shall be better. Dear Miss 
Forester, if you would do me a 
kindness, keep all sympathising 
inquirers away. I’m sorry to 
break off our pleasant companion- 
ship, but it is only broken to be 
renewed under happier auspices.’ 
He collapsed suddenly, as though 
with suppressed pain, and squeezed 
Miss Forester’s hand. ‘If you 
value my regard, keep these people 
away.’ 

Miss Mackenzie looked on this 
brief scene with open-eyed won- 
der. 

‘Don’t be shocked at my fib- 
bing,’ he said, in his old way, ‘I’ve 
only added a little of my sham 
to theirs. Having once caught a 
glimpse of you, I couldn’t have 
gone back to them. I’ve been 
calculating that it would take 
exactly one hundred and fifteen 
of these people to make one 
decent-looking woman.’ 

‘And yet you seemed to be 
enjoying yourself very much. I’ve 
been sitting here watching you 
and Miss Forester.’ 

‘Have you! what an interesting 
amusement you must have found 
it!’ he answered. ‘I ought to 
make an exception, perhaps, in 
favour of Miss Forester; she is a 
remarkably fine woman, with no 
superfluous flesh about her, high 
aristocratic cheek-bones, and a 
Roman nose—I adore cheek-bones 
and Roman noses. But there,’ 
he added, quickly, ‘don’t waste 
time talking about these people; 
I’m sure we can find some more 
agreeable subject for conversation, 
though this is not quite such a 
pleasant place as the organ-loft, 
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Are you going there to practice 
this evening ? 

‘No,’ she answered, ‘I’ve had 
a hard day; I rose very early, and 
I’m tired.’ 

‘ Are you? well, you look tired; 
but early rising is invigorating, 
not wearying, after a good night’s 
rest.’ 

‘I did not have a good night’s 
rest,’ she rejoined. ‘I could not 
sleep; I lay thinking—thinking 
till day-break.’ 

‘Thinking; he repeated the 
word, and looked intently on her 
face; ‘I’d give more for your 
thoughts than for any printed book 
that ever was written. One can’t 
talk much here; when am I to 
see you again ?” 

‘Perhaps never,’ she answered ; 
* it does not matter much.’ 

‘No, not much,’ he said; ‘ but 
it matters just a little. When? 
come, tell me when ? 

‘I never make appointments 
with strangers,’ she answered, her 
colour deepening as she spoke. 

‘Oh!’ he said, with a comical 
look under his eyes, ‘ that is the 
first conventional phrase I’ve heard 
you utter; but according to the 
law of nature, everybody must be 
strangers till they get well ac- 
quainted. Now, I want to leave 
off being a stranger; how can I 
do that if you won’t help me? 

‘You seem to have helped your- 
self pretty well, so far,’ she said, 
demurely. 

‘Yes, but I’ve got to the end 
of helping myself. There seems 
to be no chance of our meeting in 
an otthodox fashion, so we must 
improvise a fashion of our own.’ 

‘Hush! here comes Mrs. Her- 
schel,’? exclaimed Miss Macken- 
zie. 

The Rector’s wife was approach- 
ing very near them, and Mr. 
Anstruther, in order to draw im- 
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mediate notice from Kathleen, 
managed, by a dexterous move- 
ment, to trip the obnoxious Alfred 
on to soft grass. He set up a 
howl on the instant. Anstruther 
took him up, and soothed and 
amused him in his fantastic way, 
while maternal anxiety approached, 
and ascertaining there was no 
damage done, addressed the young 
lady, saying, 

‘You had better take the chil- 
dren home, Miss Mackenzie. I’m 
sorry you brought them here, for 
your sake, as well as their own.’ 

‘I’m sorry I can’t appreciate 
your sorrow for my sake. I don’t 
know when I have enjoyed an 
afternoon so much,’ said Miss 
Mackenzie, as she rose up, made 
a polite inclination to Mr. Anstru- 
ther, and walked slowly away with 
her young charges. Anstruther 
almost forgot all about his sprained 
ancle, and was going to spring 
up to escort her to the Rectory, 
but for her sake he thought he 
had better not. By this time his 
imaginary accident had got bruited 
over the ground. His friends and 
their friends came flocking round 
him; among them Doctor Jeffrey, 
full of professional sympathy, but 
Anstruther would none of him. 
He borrowed a stick, and limped 
out of sight of the croquet players, 
then drawing himself to his full 
height, he wielded the stick 
‘shelalah’ fashion, and walked 
rapidly out of the Manor dominion 
into the open country beyond, 
indulging in an unusual amount 
of serious thought and reflection. 

‘Dick Anstruther,’ he exclaimed, 
addressing himself, ‘ you’re hit, 
hard hit, this time. Dear little, 
piquant, saucy Kathleen! She 
might as well live with the Red 
Indians in the Rocky Mountains 
as in this den of uncivilised Chris- 
tians,’ 
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SWEET SUMMER-TIME. 


WEET Summer-time! Sweet Summer-time! in the merry days of yore 
Our fathers hailed thy hearty scenes, as each came round once more. 

Thy genial rays o’er th’ old-world ways shone out then feStively ; 
For the hearts of men were fresh and green as the young leaves on the tree. 
Then the maidens washed in May-dew, and crowned the young May queen, 
And danced the joyous May-pole dance upon the village green. 
They chased the painted butterfly along the flowery mead, 
And mixed the wort and wild-rose leaves with the rock-fern’s magic seed ; 
For flower and leaf and insect’s wing had meanings fond and true— 
Sweet esoteric meanings which the love-sick maiden knew ; 
Whilst the fairies danced by moonlight as the midsummer came on, 
And the bonfires blazed o’er all the hills on th’ eve of good Saint John. 
Sheep-shearing feast and harvest-home were feasts of homely pride, 
Where yeoman would with hind sit down, and lord and squire preside. 
The manly game and rustic dance invoked the minstrel’s lay, 
And harvest hymns arose to heaven at morn and close of day. 
Oh, then it was a goodly sight the hatvking train to see 
At summer dawn on the Castle lawn, or ’neath the greenwood tree, 
As, pair by pair, the brave and fair wheeled into ordered line, 
With their palfries proudly prancing, nodding plumes, and scarlet fine ; 
With falcons perched, and the falcon bells tinkling their silvery chime, 
And they rode away to a ‘ lirra-lai!’ of that old Sweet Summer-time! 


Sweet Summer-time! Sweet Summer-time! as the changing ages flow, 
We've lost our father’s love for thee in the brave days long ago. 

Thy joys no more we warmly woo, no more thy blessings prize ; 

We turn our backs on Nature’s claims, and Nature’s love despise. 
Vainglorious Fashion’s Season with Sweet Summer-time comes on, 
And all her slavish votaries are crowding into town. 

‘Ho! Sarah, pack My Lady’s robes! Ho! Susan, pack her shawls!’ 
Sir Harry’s valet folds his coats; My Lord selects his smalls! 

The travelling carriage now draws up before the ancient hall ; 

And high-born dame and daughters proud no ‘ natural tears’ let fall, 
Leaving so lone th’ ancestral home amidst its blooming bowers, 

Its lakes and lawns, its rich parterres, old oaks, and young May-flowers. 
Oh! cull those glorious roses, gentle maidens, whilst you may, 
Of your own deserted Eden they'll remind you by the way: 

Oh, drink their morning sweetness, for soan it will be flown—~ 
Too soan mid Fashion’s heat and press be wasted like your own, 
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By all thy heart-inspiring scenes unmoved, they haste away, 

From nature, health, and thee they fly, oh bounteous, bonny May! 
Thee, too, and all thy glowing charms, thy days so bright and boon, 
Thy nightingales and dreamy nights they scorn, sweet flowery June! 
And rich July thoult too pass by with thy mellow fruits and flowers, 
Till torrid August finds them still in Folly’s giddy bowers, 

Where England’s peerless beauties—her noblest and her best— 

From midnight chime to sun-dawn waste their hours of priceless rest ; 
Where o’er-flushed Vanity will press at Fashion’s high command, 

And youth will dance with vain pretence where age can scarcely stand. 
Where music’s swell, perfumes and lights, and the flashing gems more brigh 
Will make the maiden’s pulse throb fast with undefined delight. 

And this, all this, she dreams is bliss—she dreams it day and night. 
Yet see her from the dizzy rout emerging into morn, 


From morning’s blushes shrinking, and homeward carriage-borne! 


Oh, see her as she enters home, and mounting up the stair, 

Her faded looks and half-closed eyes, and sadly languid air ! 

A feverish hour of sleep is snatched; then up and out once more, 
To dream through Fashion’s giddy round—bliss-dreaming as before. 
Till sunken eye and wasted cheek proclaim, before its time, 

The flower of beauty fading fast in Youth’s Sweet Summer-time! 


As Day’s young goddess mounting up leaves th’ eastern hills behind, 
With gypsy hat and loose white robe—her bright locks unconfined— 
See, wandering by the willow brook, the pride of Lilly Dale, 

Health’s incense drinks with every breath of morning’s freshest gale ; 
And, as she trips the banks along, the wild-rose blooming there, 

The lilies floating on its breast are not more fresh and fair. 

The wild bee’s hum, and thrush’s song salute her on her way ; 
Through dancing beam and spangled grass the gaudy insects play ; 
Springs up the purple butterfly ; the chase is now begun ; 

And Beauty’s by the Insect Queen is led, and still led on. 

Oh, race of health! oh, race of wealth—a wealth of hope and joy! 
Oh, artless maiden, keep it up, until the archer boy 

Shall take thee in thy turn in chase, in thy rich beauty’s prime, 

And crown your gentle hopes and joys in Love’s Sweet Summer-time! 


JOHN SHEEHAN, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,’ ‘ POPPIES IN THE CORN,’ ETC, 


ET me consider. No, it can- 

not be twenty years ago, since 
I set foot in the precincts and 
cloisters of Castle-town. Not 
twenty years ago, certainly; but 
in time, as well as in space, 
distances deceive. Your perspec- 
tive somehow gets exaggerated, as 
in a photograph. And something 
more than and besides the veil of 
the intervening air, whose density 
increases of course as you recede, 
a subtler power than this gives to 
some objects, events, experiences, 
a fictitious distance. Suddenly 
they seem so far removed from 
you. Almost a gulf yawns between 
you and them. You rub your 
eyesand wonder. But just now left 


behind—and lo, at once,so faraway! ° 


Yes, a subtle power, an influence 
that suddenly rose, a veil, a mist, 
aye, a mist it often is, composed 
of heart-heaved sighs, risen from 
old reservoirs of exceeding bitter 
tears. Tears that fell long time ago 
—or yesterday—and that seemed 
to sink away, or to dry up, and so 
to be forgotten. But it happened 
not so with them. No, they 
trickled down into secret pools 
held hidden from view of men; 
they trickled down by many a 
crooked winding channel, through 
this stratum and then that, soft 
chalk, enduring flint, crumbling 
sandstone—and indeed the heart’s 
basin retains them all. Men who 
walk over the surface, noting only 
the content of the corn, or the 
gaiety of the flowers—men know 
nothing, surmise little, of those 
salt and bitter pools that the drip- 
ping caverns hold. Nevertheless, 
if only they could see or would 
watch, certain it is that times do 
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come when the pools brim up and 
brim over from the eyes, and set 
streamlets meandering over the 
cheeks—where justan hourago you 
saw the dimpling of a smile, the 
creaming of gay laughter. And 
from these same hidden pools it 
doubtless is, that the strange some- 
thing, the veil, the gauze-mist 
arises, that puzzles and confuses 
our vision, making a ‘long, long 
ago’ of what we have yet good 
reason to believe is, in truth, 
parted from us by only a few 
weeks, months, years. 

We are poor judges, in truth, of 
distances in time or space. Why, 
according to the wind, that ring 
of bells from the little grey tower 
a field or two away, might be held 
to be an hour, or a few minutes 
apart from us. And so according 
to circumstances, as capricious, 
as ungraspable, as impalpable as 
the wind, events of yesterday are 
sent off miles away; events of 
many years ago brought even 
close to the startled ear. Hence, 
especially in a reverie, we are ill 
judges of the lapse of time; and 
that which seems to us a matter 
of twenty years back, may be 
double that distance behind us; 
or, on the other hand, not half 
the time—possibly an experience 
of almost yesterday. 

Twenty years ago, or longer, or 
less, it matters little. There was 
a time in my life when I first 
entered Castle-town, a time in my 
life when I last saw it. Memories 
genial, kindly, grotesque, pathetic, 
are wedded to the place in my 
mind; and whether through dis- 
tance of time, or from any other 
cause, the events to which they be- 
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long appear to me half distinct and 
half dreamlike, and the recollection 
of them, if I indulge it, speedily 
passes into a reverie. They were 
none the less real experiences, 
however dreamlike some of them 
appear tome. Possibly they may 
set answering bells a ringing in 
some other silent memory-tower. 
Let me, on the chance of it, set 
them down. 


A royal abode, a proud and 
stately cluster of rounded towers, 
and flanking turrets, capped with 
curious extinguisher peaks, which, 
they say, rightly restore the archi- 
tecture of, I think, King Edward 
the Fourth’s time. Wide and 
stately terraces, broad park grounds 
about, and long grand avenues up 
to the Castle gates. The Castle 
standing up, as a castle should do, 
on an eminence clear above the 
streets, and above the many houses 
which nestle under it, or run partly 
up the hill towards it. Grey, and 


massive, and superb: one vast 
horse-shoe tower noble as that at 


Windsor. Trees with the ripe 
flush of Autumn upon them, 
clasping the stern, and bare, and 
impassive stone in their tender 
and graceful embrace. And see! 
the Sun sends out a sudden golden 
gleam from under a copper cloud, 
and touches the highest foliage 
into warmth, and bathes the cold 
obdurate Towers in the semblance 
of a smile. 

But the train has run into the 
long station, and I am to proceed 
to a nearer acquaintance with 
Castle-town, and with the Castle, 
its grim Warder. 

I pause for a moment on the 
platform, bag in hand. ‘Wanta 
cab, sir ?—‘a porter, sir?’”— ‘a 
coach and six, sir? Oh, but 
friends, if I do, can I not ask for 
it? am I dumb, think you, or 
stupid? Leave. me, pray you, 
the luxury of a moment’s undecided 
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thought as to what I do want. 
You see (no thank you :) I’ve come 
(No thank you :) intending to in- 
dulge in the hazardous luxury of 
a surprise. Shall I carry my owr 
bag? Nay, ’twere somewhat bur- 
densome ; and I can well outwalk 
the porter. Here, my friend, 
excuse my crossness just now; 
but I’ve done thinking. Will you 
take this presently to the Cloisters, 
to the Rev. Arthur Elam’s, Minor 
Canon? You know him well? 
That’s right: O yes, in a quarter 
of an hour will do very well. 

So rid of my impedimenta, I 
spin out of the Station, and critic- 
ally reconnoitre Town, Castle, and 
surroundings. The Cloisters are, I 
know, somewhere within the 
precincts; I can’t do wrong, then, 
in entering at the first aperture 
that presents itself. What a lot 
of stone stairs! but I am in the 
mood for springing lightly up 
them. Not only that I am out 
for a holiday, and that thisis only 
the first week of six, nor only that 
the prospect widens and pleases as 
it widens, as each surmounted 
flight brings to the haven of a 
platform upon which a moment’s 
pause is permissible. No, besides 
this I have the pleasurable feeling 
that I am altogether unexpected. 
A hazardous luxury I called this, 
and itis so; but delight wants its 
keenest zest, unless there be a 
faint tinge of uncertainty as to its 
attainment— 


“A vague, faint augury of despair !” 


It is, of course, absolutely neces- 
sary before you venture on my 
experiment, to make quite sure 
that, however unexpected, you will 
therefore be only the more welcome 
and gladly. greeted. About this I 
have no misgivings whatever. How 
often have I been pressed to come 
to stay with this dear sister of 
mine at Castle-town, but could not 
until now. Am I not, have I not 
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been all the journey through, re- 
velling in the anticipation of the 
demure walking in—the brighten- 
ing blue eyes—the exclamation, 
‘Why, it’s Jack !’—(we retained 
the old boy and girl soubriquets) 
—the sudden arms about my 
neck? No, no, no fear as to 
the welcome. But there was 
the other possibility, which would 
dash the effervescence of the cup 
of delight, viz., the case of the 
sister and her husband being 
out. How blank you look, if you 
come down only for the day, at 
the ‘Gone out, sir, and won’t be 
back till eleven.’ There is nothing 
to be done, you feel, and ruefully 
recall your wife’s warning as to the 
folly of making your visit unan- 
nounced. Still, the pleasure some- 
times makes the uncertainty worth 
risking. However, I had not come 
only for the evening; so if the 
first effervescence should die down, 
there would be a pleasant still 


draught for the later hour; cosy 


to be sitting in the warm room, 
having foraged for some dinner, 
and to expect the surprise; the 
knock at the door, the little delay 
in the passage; mat, coat, hat to 
be cared for;—then the unsus- 
picious walk in, at first not per- 
ceiving the occupant of the arm- 
chair by the fire, (who had, of 
course, carefully avoided leaving 
tell-tale signs in the hall)—then 
the greeting! 

Well, all-is right to-day, I find, 
on ringing the bell of the door 
with antique knocker in the dark 
Cloister. I have, indeed, both 
sensations, the sister surprised at 
home, the husband coming in 
presently from the afternoon ser- 
vice at the Chapel. How pleasant, 
the passing with them from room 
to room, to inspect the queer, old- 
fashioned, inconvenient house, 
which yet looks cosy with the 
stamp of home, then dinner, we 
three (the number of the Graces), 
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in a room all angles, recesses, and 
unparallel walls; the after-dinner 
chat, the snug closing round the 
drawing-room fire ; family prayers ; 
and then, bed? No, it is necessary 
that a paper be sent off early to- 
morrow to an expectant editor; 
and I must therefore keep vigil 
and burn the midnight oil now 
that the 


* Lights are fled, the garlands dead, 
And all but I departed.’ 


Difficult, at first, to settle down 
into a sufficient quietude and 
recess of thought, after the ex- 
citement of the first chat, to admit 
of picking up the dropt thread of 
my ideas. I look up musingly, 
pen poised in hand, and please 
myself with contemplating the 
quaint bay-windowed room. Of 
course it has a history; it was, 
indeed, the apartment of a fair 
girl, maid of honour to a queen, 
afterwards a queen herself, and 
then the victim of a tyrant’s rage. 
Well, her part was played out 
long ago, and the gay dresses laid 
aside: the hopeful entrance and 
the sharp exit, things of the far- 
away past to her now. 

But while I muse and settle 
down to write, there is a fascina- 
tion to me in the hollow tramp, 
tramp, of the Sentinel beneath, 
monotonously pacing the cloisters. 
Now it deadens as he recedes, now 
grows distinct; there is a sense 
of security, also of companionship, 
as he and I seem to have the 
world to ourselves alone. Solemn, 
too, the occasional reassuring an- 
nouncement, ‘ All’s well!’ spoken 
into the darkness and the silence. 
But presently the tramp stops, 
and a murmur of voices rises from 
beneath. Ah, then, it is my host, 
not yet gone to bed. He has 
compassionately descended to have 
a talk with the grim old grenadier, 
who, nothing afraid of a living 
foe, yet has a cold dread upon 
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him because of the neighbourhood 
of the unaggressive Dead. This 
my brother explains to me, when, 
the talk being broken off by the 
approach of an officer, and the 
deep { All’s well!’ preluding the 
continuous ‘ tramp’ again, he looks 
into my seclusion on his way to 
bed, the last but one of the lights, 
that, like sparks in burnt paper, 
have wandered to and fro about 
the house, and gone out, one by 
one. Truly, next day I perceive, 
on emerging from the little dark 
passage, that the wall is covered, 
the ground paved, with these 
tablets of the Dead. O solemn, 
but passive congregation, why 
should the living fear them ? 

* Their looks are very mild and meek.’ 


They cannot hear us when we 
speak. Ah, but cannot they? 
Cannot an exceeding bitter cry 
pierce the seeming apathy of their 
repose, break the spell of their 
utter silence? At any rate, 
* The silence is unbroken, and the dark- 
ness gives no token.’ 
And the only word there. spoken 
is the bitter cry we sped. Death, 
the Terror; death the Angel (which 
we will), stands sentry over their 
slumber, but they make no sign, 
nor can they, if they would, elude 
his vigilance to communicate with 
us. 
* We hear at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to 
place, 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that “ All is well.”’ 


However my article has come 
to an end, and my companionable 
light leaves the window, and the 
monotonous tramp in the Cloisters 
must go on now unheard by me, 
and my last spark goes about the 
tinder, and dies presently in my 
queer little room, which owns only 
one spot in which I can stand 
upright. And soon Iam immersed 
in grateful oblivion. 
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But next day I am to be intro- 
duced to a remarkable character, 
whom I wish Charles Dickens had 
happened to fall in with. Let 
this feeble pen recall what it may 
of his specialities. See, we near 
him, led now by his daughter (for 
he is blind), to sit for an hour in 
the cloisters. He is busy in con- 
versation with himself, conversa- 
tion interspersed with short scorn- 
ful laughs, upon the one master- 
subject of his thought. I have 
been forewarned as to his little 
peculiarity, at least, his special 
peculiarity of all, which is that 
all his thoughts run perpetually 
upon the Devil. It is concerning 
that fallen angel that he holds 
those sarcastic soliloquies, talking, 
if not to him, at any rate of him. 
So for granted does he take it, that 
the subject of his own thoughts 
is also certainly and always the 
subject of yours, that he never 
thinks it necessary to go beyond 
pronouns, nor to specify by any 
name the lost spirit who is his 
perpetual ‘theme. It is always 
‘ He? and ‘ Him.” So I am pre- 
pared, when, upon my brother's 
accosting him, he plunges into the 
subject without explanation or 
preface. At present he seems in 
a somewhat sympathetic vein. 

‘They runs him down shock- 
ing, shocking, everywhere. Why, 
there ’aint a murder or a theft 
committed, but they lays it all 
to his door. I suppose, sir, he 
eggs ’em on, that’s it. They 
runs him down where you came 
from, sir, I suppose ?” 

‘ Oh yes, but here’s a gentleman 
wants to talk to you; he has just 
come from a long way off.’ 

‘ Well, what sort of a character 
do they give him down there? 
I daresay they runs him there? 
Ahab served him well, sir. Jere- 
miah used to run him. You 
clergymen all give him a very bad 
character; but what would you 
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do without him ? 
would all be gone!’ 

At another time he would change 
over from the position of apologist, 
and ‘run him’ himself; partly on 
personal grounds, partly as a 
political economist. 

‘Shouldn’t be blind, shouldn’t 
be lame, if it wasn’t for him. 
Shouldn’t want prisons, shouldn’t 
have to keep all these soldiers: 
see what a lot he costs us!’ 

He rather startled my sister on 
one sultry summer day, when she 
accosted him in passing, ‘ Very 
hot, Billy. ‘Ah,’ he rejoined, 
* but what must it be there!’ 

Billy’s knowledge of the Bible 
was something very marvellous. 
How he probably acquired it shall 
be told presently. When he did 
turn for awhile from his favourite 
hero, the conversation was all of 
divers Scripture characters. 

‘ The Rechabites puzzle me, sir. 
I suppose they must have ate 


Your work 


and drunk something, yet they 
mightn’t have fields or vineyards.’ 


*‘ Jeroboam was a bad man. 
There were two of them in the 
Bible, sir, neither of any account. 
A bad lot, sir, Ahab and Jero- 
boam. Manasseh did repent. I 
can’t make out Jonah.—I suppose 
that if you had a dozen children 
you wouldn’t call one of them 
Ahab, sir? 

‘If I’d been Haman, I wouldn’t 
have gone up that gallows, fifty 
cubits high. But I suppose they’d 
have made me. 

‘There was Job, sir, Job and 
his comforters! Job and his tor- 
mentors, I call ’em: didn’t know 
anything about Job; didn’t study 
his character. Eliphaz was the 
best, but he didn’t study his 
character.—I can’t think how I 
shall know Jeremiah and the rest.’ 

The old blind man seemed really 
to live in a, world of Scripture 
characters. This was the more 
curious, inasmuch as he was blind. 
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I suppose his intimate acquaint- 
ance with them came, or was kept 
up, in this way. He never missed 
either morning or afternoon 
prayers at the Chapel. You might 
see him—some of my readers doubt- 
less have seen him—shuffling in, 
doubtless looking with special zest 
for a chapter which should intro- 
duce ‘him.’ If ‘he’ were ‘run’ 
in a sermon, it seemed rather to 
excite his championship for ‘ him,’ 
but still there evidently was a 
fascination in the subject which 
made it a delight rather to hear 
him ‘run’ than not treated of at 
all. The most remarkable thing 
was that Billy knew perfectly, 
though blind, the proper lesson 
for every day, matins and even- 
song, in the Christian year. And 
more than this, he was determined 
that the right lesson, and no other, 
should be read. Thus one day, 
in full chapel, an unhappy Canon 
went to the lectern and began to 
read. Forthwith Billy shuffles 
over to him and pulls his surplice. 
‘It’s the wrong lesson, sir.” The 
poor man tried to go on, but Billy 
persevered, until there was nothing 
for it but to return to the desk 
and look. Whereupon the mentor 
was seen to be right. 

The old man was also a great 
critic on sermons. Few things 
offended him more than to have 
the proper subject of the day or 
season ignored. 

‘Mr. Moss came and preached 
here, preached on Advent Sunday 
a sermon fit for Christmas. Quite 
wrong. Just the same on the 
Epiphany. Why couldn’t he preach 
on the subject of the day?’ 

He evidently disliked what has 
been called ‘ stale bread.’ 

‘ You'll sdon have a man here, 
sir, to preach: if I had as many 
guineas as I’ve heard him preach 
old sermons, I'd sit you down to 
the finest dinner you ever ate in 
your life!’ 
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Enough of thee, Billy! These 
reminiscences have but the value 
of sketches from real life; they 
are worth jotting down as an 
instance of a peculiar idiosyncrasy, 
and as a record of a character well 
known, I doubt not, to the many 
visitors of Castle-town. May the 
hour and the day arrive to thee 
when evil angels and nights’ 
shadows shall together flee from 
eyes and mind; and a galaxy of 
white, serious-eyed, sweet angels 
greet thy recovered vision, 

*The morning shall awaken, 

The shadow shall decay, 

And each true hearted servant, 

Shall shine as doth the day.’ 
And never fear but that, if thou 
art admitted to that glorious com- 
pany of ‘ saints, apostles, prophets, 
virgins, martyrs, and evangelists,’ 
thou shalt learn to know those 
old great champions whose names 
are with us only, but who, being 
dead, yet have for thee a voice so 
ever near at hand! Cold doctrine 
that’ of the non-recognition of 
friends and dear ones in the Future 
state; that our heart’s brightest 
garlands shall wither without 
hope, nor ever revive in that more 
genial Land, 

* Where everlasting Spring abides, 

And never-withering flowers :’ 


—that the ‘ pitted speck’ of death 
must mar the whole of our 
‘garnered fruit,’ garnered after 
the finished process of Spring’s 
blossoming, and Summer’s ripen- 
ing; secured, we fondly dreamed, 
when Autumn had matured them, 
mellowing and sweetening even 
through the keen Winter of death. 
Absurd doctrine, also, that would 
erase all those tender memories of 
one’s life on earth, presenting to 
our heart a ‘ universal blank,’ as 
the result of our painful years of 
probation in this brief, long life. 
For how could life’s Drama be 
remembered—with the ‘ Dramatis 
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Persons’ left out? No, no, we 
shall remember when we meet, 
and ‘ those old woes will serve for 
sweet discourses in our time to 
come.’ Should we pass through 
the bitter rind together and bid a 
sad, eternal farewell, just as we 
had penetrated to the kernel ? 


But what next do I remember, 
worthy of note, in my musing 
upon the old days spent, such a 
brief or such a long while ago, at 
noble Castle-town? Let me re- 
call a Sunday evening there. I 
pass by the service in the Royal 
Chapel, weighted with grand his- 
tories and episodes in the lives 
of Kings and Princes; lined with 
crests and drooping banners; 
panelled with brasses commemo- 
rative of the knights of old; paved 
with stones that. seem to startle 
us with names of old Kings and 
Queens here brought to us with a 
strange reality which they lacked 
on the filmy historic page. I pass 
by that stately service, also the 
pleasant morning walk with my 
sister across the fields, overlooked 
by the castellated pile, towards the 
quiet country church, in which she 
loved to worship, peaceful amid 
the clustered crosses, a rose-garden 
as well as a churchyard, protest- 
ing by its nascent Christianity 
against the heathen despair with 
which an age of mere ‘morality’ 
naturally surrounded the thought 
of Death. We pass together into 
the Church and hear the aged 
Ambassador, the holy man of God 
(no conventional term in this case), 
proclaiming his Master’s message. 
Soothed, refreshed, we pass out of 
the luminous shade into the warm 
sun; we linger in the peaceful and 
beautiful sleeping place of the 
silent, expectant congregation with- 
out the Church’s walls, for whom, 
whether they heard, or whether 
they forbore, appeals and warn- 
ings have for ever ceased.—Next 
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time that I stand in this church- 
yard in the warm sun— But 
I shall come, before I end, to that 
changed time. I pass on, then, 
to the evening of that quiet rest- 
ful day. 

Near Castle-town there was, at 
that time, and probably still exists, 
a noble Convalescent Hospital. It 
was one of a group of buildings, 
originated, ad majorem gloriam Dei, 
and on behalf of Christ’s poor 
brethren, by that holy man of 
whom.I spoke just now. My 
brother, having ne ~arochial work 
with his minor canonry, had 
volunteered gladly accepted aid in 
the heavy and growing work of 
the parish. Among other things, 
he was accustomed to give an 
evening service on Sundays at 
this Convalescent Home. I had 
had a quiet Sunday, and change 
of place and congregation is in 
itself a kind of rest. I agreed to 
give the address that evening, my 
brother taking the service. The 
congregation may soon have for- 
gotten the preacher; he will not 
soon nor easily forget the impres- 
sions of that short while of ministry 
among them. 

A noble building, good stone 
and oak, built as men used to build, 
when they built to last and not 
just to let for a certain number of 
years; pleasure ground beautifully 
laid out, with provision of amuse- 
ments for the convalescents, whom 
We saw, wan, but cared for and 
happy, on our former week-day 
visit. What a change for them, 
from the back-slums of London; 
from Seven Dials, and filth, and 
ugliness, and squalidity, and 
drunken uproars, maybe, and blas- 
phemy, and quarrels, to this 
serene and tranquil home, clean, 
and sweet, and redolent of flower- 
scents and country sounds; ten- 
derly ministrant Sisters, noiseless 
in step, peaceful in face; a place 
of rest and refreshment, an abode 
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of worship and prayer, where 
Faith led Charity by the hand, and 
both pointed weary eyes to sweet 
Hope with her heavenward raised 
finger. How pleasant a memory, 
we thought, when life’s taper were 
flickering to extinction, to have 
founded or aided such a gracious 
institution as this! It would not 
be rested upon as a merit; cold 
and calculating idea! rather re- 
turned thanks for, as a privilege. 
‘ Sick, and ye visited Mz.’ Again, 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of the least of these My brethren, 
ye did it unto Mr.’ Do not the 
words make one glow? We wonder 
that it is the few, and not the 
many, who are eager to earn them. 

Well, we went into the richly- 
furnished little Chapel, clad in 
white, the symbol of an innocence 
not our own, and I might note 
the assembly for a brief minute 
before the service began. A 
strange, unique assemblage it was. 


There were rough men, unaccus- 
tomed to any of the courtesies 
and amenities of life, used to 
coarseness, and roughness, and 
rudeness, used, as I said, to blas- 


phemy and foul speech. But 
tamed (one can use no other word) 
by the influence of the place. 
Humanized, to begin with, lifted 
out of the brute-life by the tender 
and elevating influences which 
surrounded them, which, never 
obtruding their purity and sweet- 
ness, were yet the atmosphere of 
this new life. A new life to them; 
a life of pureness and tender love, 
and cheery hope; a life to wake, 
in rough men’s hearts, wistful 
yearnings that had long lurked 
almost forgotten in the far-back 
old child-days. A humanizing 
influence—that must come first— 
you must lift the man from the 
brute before you can raise him 
towards the God. A sense of being 
cared for, a magic subtly conveyed 
by the refinement of their minis- 
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trants; influences, rather than 
words, softened, civilized these 
rough bodies and churlish spirits. 
I had heard this, and I could see 
it as I looked upon the quiet, 
nay, reverent demeanour, of this 
element of the gathering. 
And—in touching contrast to 
these—there were the Children. 
I had seen them in their own 
ward, on the week-day, in their 
different stages of-convalescence ;— 
some, alas, marked not to advance 
beyond a certain stage towards 
this; lying, drawn and useless, 
on the bed, instead of racing, 
small foot chasing small foot, over 
the fields abrim with buttercups 
and daisies. And now, fettered in 
iron supports, or dragging heavily 
in crutches,—young things,—so 
sad, this seemed,—young things, 
shut out from the dance and 
sway, and elastic bound of youth! 
—must watch from the window, 
at best, while the others are at 
play in the summer meadows, 


or with the wealth of deep snow. 
Sad to contemplate, and to muse 


upon; yet not unhappy. God 
bless them! And He the great 
Compensator, can, and does, watch 
the pleased light on the wan, 
white faces, as they look up at the 
kind attendant friends, or as they 
busy them over their little tables 
with their toys. His resources 
are infinite: and who shall say, 
for instance, that a blemish of 
nature was not over compensated 
by the intellect of a Popz—the 
poet-mind of a Byron? So He 
can compensate, and He does. 

The heart is much touched by 
the contemplation of the Children’s 
ward. ‘This, said a Sister, to 
the most august Lady of the Realm 
—(God bless her!)—‘ this is the 
department which we fear we shall 
have to give up—for lack of 
funds.’ ‘That,’ said the Royal 
sympathiser, ‘ shall never be!’ 
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Amen, say I. Oh, I thought, 
if the bitterest theological oppo- 
nents of this man of God (being 
parents) were to come here, and 
imagine the case of their own 
little ones lying sick, wan, friend- 
less, homeless—and finding, pro- 
vided only for the love of God, 
and of the little ones of His fold, 
such friends, such a home—truly, 
like Balaam, coming to curse, they 
would, instead, bless altogether ! 

Dear children. One was s0 
afraid of death, a Sister said. But 
they talked of it ‘as going Home’ 
—and she passed away at last, so 
content, so happy, so willing. And 
they showed her to my sister; 
waxlike, serene, still—oh, so stil} 
(strange, you know, for a child)! 
—with a crown of daisies about her 
soon-crowned head, and a white 
lily held, like a sceptre, in her 
crossed palms. A brief pilgrim- 
age—somewhat stormy at last. 
But then—Home! 

Well, there are some general 
thoughts that will redeem such 
musings from presenting a too 
special character. And we are 
not singular in our experiences ; 
and, whether we laugh or mourn, 
there will ever be a gathering, a 
crowding, of intense, if unseen, 
sympathisers, close at our back. 

Where else would be the trade 
of poets and of authors? We 
sing our thoughts, and lo! a mil- 
lion hearts vibrate to the thrill 
which stirs the strings of our own 
into wailing or jubilant chords. 
So the great human heart is 
brought up to one pitch; and an 
octave is struck in the keys to 
every note that any hand has 
awakened from its slumber; and 
a jar replies to every discord. 
And tears and smiles are really 
as instinctively catching as yawns, 
which last I would fain evade. 

So, Au revoir! 
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T must be a matter of congra- 
tulation to everybody — ex- 
cept retail tradesmen, perhaps,— 
that the Season is over at last. 
There is usually something lively 
about the meeting of Parliament 
in February. People feel bored 
after their autumn holidays, and 
though we contrive to get on 
pretty well till that period of sup- 
posed domestic rejoicing, Christ- 
mas, has fairly passed, we begin 
to get desperate about the end of 
January, and welcome the advent 
of our noble peers and honourable 
members with a warmth that 
somewhat compensates for the 
chill fogs of February. We are 


glad to see the sayings—if not 
the doings—of our genial repre- 
sentatives duly recorded in our 
daily journals. 


We read with 
pleasure the polite remarks of our 
Granville, and study wita delight 
the sonorous eloquence of our 
Gladstone, and the caustic obser- 
vations of our Disraeli, whose 
mouth seems specially fitted for 
the utterance of the words ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Opposition.’ The streets 
of Regent and of Bond become gay 
with stately equipages, and in 
spite of east winds and nightly 
frost, spring fashions strengthen 
our faith in better things to come 
as we gaze into the windows of 
Farmer and Rogers, Marshall and 
Snellgrove, Swan and Edgar, and 
the other giants of commerce who 
are good enough to provide for 
the satisfaction of our luxurious 
inclinations. But July comes, and 
a sense of weariness pervades our 
jaded spirits. The thermometer 
is 80 in the shade, and we re- 
member that there are such things 
as green woods, rippling streams, 
grassy meadows, beautiful sunsets, 
and British peasants, and we long 


to throw ourselves upon the 
country, however much our legis- 
lators may dislike the operation. 

The talk of the town has not 
flagged for want of subjeets for 
discussion. The International 
Exhibition was generally con- 
demned as an International bore, 
though the envelope-making ma- 
chines relieved its dulness some- 
what, the world generally having 
been under an impression, appa- 
rently, that envelopes grew some- 
where or other, and were adapted 
to common use and varied shapes 
in stationers’ shops. Then, too, 
it was certainly something to see 
the third edition of the Echo being 
turned off on what looked like a 
huge instrument of inquisitorial 
torture, and on one occasion I saw 
& compositor setting up for the 
Times. I trembled as I looked 
over his shoulder at the MS. be- 
before him. After all, the hand- 
writing was like that of an ordi- 
nary man. Still, it was something 
to have seen, and I felt the better 
for it as I passed on to the Queens- 
land Annexe; indeed, I had al- 
most an appetite for Australian 
beef, but I postponed the experi- 
ment. A farthing more per pound 
in my butcher’s bills, and I have 
resolved to pay him and triumph- 
antly flourish a tin in his as- 
tounded face. 

I am free to confess that I do 
not look forward hopefully to 
these annual Internationals as 
likely to prove really serviceable 
to the interests of art. I fear that 
they are likely to become gigantic 
advertising media, and the cata- 
logues will become puffs by impli- 
cation. However, South Kensing- 
ton is a very pleasant lounge, and 
one can go and stare at pretty 
things without being importuned 
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to buy them, and it is not quite 
so far off as the Crystal Palace. 
But why—oh, why—my Lords and 
gentlemen Commissioners, don’t 
you keep your show open a little 
later? Poor hirelings, like my- 
self, are not always free to go 
where we like till five p.m., and 
we should esteem it a favour if 
you would permit us to stop till 
eight o’clock, at least in summer 
weather. Do see if you can’t 
manage this for us another year. 


What shall I say about the 
Royal Academy? I trust Mr. 
Calderon will forgive me if I ven- 
ture to say that though cold roast 
beef and lobsters are very well in 
their way, they are a little too 
prominent in his picture ‘Sum- 
mer;’ had the débris of the pic- 
nic been more removed from the 
spectator’s gaze, he would think 
less of the iced champagne and 
more of the fascinating young 
lady in the boat. Again, I look 
for better conceptions from Mr. 
Mulready than I find in ‘Our 
Good-Natured Cousin. This 
young gentleman, with a noisy 
girl upon either arm, is my beau 
ideal of a shop-boy out for the day, 
and the group is eminently sug- 
gestive of tea-gardens and music- 
halls. So, too, Mr. Havill’s ‘ Je- 
suit’ represents nothing more than 
the tolerably intellectual face of 
an elderly gentleman thinking 
about something that rather bo- 
thers him. Dare I admit that in 
Mr. Millais’ picture, ‘ Flowing to 
the Sea,” I found myself com- 
pletely absorbed by the contem- 
plation of a gigantic Highlander 
in full uniform. Of this gallant 
soldier, I can only say, let him 
flow, for he appears to be several 
sizes too big; and if he had 
flowed ‘away altogether from the 
artist’s imagination, and carried 
his comrade with him in his tide, 
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the picture would be all the 
better. ‘Flowing to the River’ 
is infinitely more delightful. I 
envy that angler; but even he 
would have found some difficulty 
in throwing his fly from the position 
in which he stands. Perhaps, 
however, he is only a bottom- 
fisher: still, I envy him. To the 
same painter’s portraits of the 
three Miss Armstrongs I make, 
as in duty bound, my most humble 
bow, firmly believing that such 
graceful young ladies can look a 
little more lively if occasion needs. 
Ah! Mr. V. Cole, how your pic- 
ture of ‘Noon’ make us ‘smoke- 
dried and gas-breathing Londoners 
long for our holidays! Who can 
gaze upon that canvas and not 
long for the calm rest and peace 
that scene promises to the weary 
brain? If the noon of life could 
be but as glorious as that noon 
of Nature! But from the repose 
of woodland and meadow we are 
recalled to the amenities of so- 
ciety by Mr. M. Stone’s eminently 
successful treatment of the sub- 
ject he has chosen— Edward I. 
and his favourite, Piers Gaveston.’ 
I commend the foolish young 
king to the tender mercies of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, who, when he or his 
audiences are tired of abusing 
the House of Brunswick, can fall 
back upon the Plantagenets. To 
my mind, Mr. Frith’s ‘The Mi- 
niature ’ is the best of that artist’s 
contribution to the Academy. 
The expression of the face is admi- 
rable, and suggests the plot of a 
three-volumed novel at once. I 
should not write many more 
letters if I were the original of 
that miniature. I should be more 
inclined to plead urgent private 
affairs, and come back by a very 
early post. ‘ Daniel,’ by Mr. B, 
Riviére, has been provocative of a 
considerable amount of criticism ; 
it would be interesting to know 
Mr. Voysey’s opinion on the sub- 
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ject. Daniel, standing with his 
hands behind his back, appears to 
be studying the fierce beauties of 
creation. Is there something of 
the supernatural in his face, I 
wonder, that prevents the hungry, 
angry lions from pouncing upon 
him? Perhaps Mr. Riviére is 
right in leaving that to the specta- 
tors’ imagination. Mr. E. M. 
Ward’s idea of ‘ The Quarrel be- 
tween Captain Absolute and Lydia 
Languish, is very happy. I 
should like to see such a Lydia 
Languish as that upon the stage. 
A charming, roguish face — half 
frightened at what she has said, 
and anxious as to what he is going 
todo now. ‘ From Generation to 
Generation,’ by Mr. C. Calthorp, 
is highly suggestive and full of 
talent. This young artist will do 


better things than this some day. 
‘The Cradle of the Sea-Bird,’ as 
painted by Mr. P. Graham, has its 
friends and foes among the critics, 


I observe; I am inclined to think 
that the hostility it has ex- 
cited is founded upon reminis- 
cences of crossing the Channel, and 
proceeds from persons given to 
sea-sickness. I take the liberty 
to record my humble opinion that 
it is a noble picture, and I sin- 
cerely wish that I could afford to 
buy it. 

Some of Mr. Burges’ designs for 
churches and chapels among the 
architectural drawings, incline me 
to think that certain city gentle- 
men, officious members of parlia- 
ment, and jealous rivals, have been 
somewhat premature, to say the 
least, in their uncalled-for and 
contemptuous denunciation of that 
artist’s fitness to undertake the 
decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
(By-the-by, why will some people 
call St. Paul’s the Metropolitan 
Cathedral? The metropolitan 
cathedral is to be found at the 
seat of the metropolitan see, which 
is Canterbury.) What fearful and 
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wonderful things there would be 
to be seen if the cathedral were 
to be decorated according to the 
designs and taste of the Lord 
Mayor and Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck! ‘Sprawling Saints,’ we 
suppose, would give way to the 
portraits of eminently respectable 
aldermen, and ‘angels habited as 
Deacons’ would be supplanted by 
the representations of eminent 
M.P.’s supplied by the Stereosco- 
pic Company, and coloured on the 
premises. A highly decorated 
pew might be furnished for the 
chief magistrate of the City of 
London by Messrs. Jackson and 
Graham, and a magnificently dark 
oak pulpit might be supplied for 
Protestant preaching by the up- 
holsterers of Mr. Spurgeon’s Taber- 
nacle. These anti-medizvalists, 
as they please to call themselves, 
seem to be quite unaware that 
there is such a thing as ecclesias- 
tical art, which in all ages has 
given to the world the noblest 
specimens of architecture and 
painting, and they would pervert 
a splendid Christian church into 
a Mansion House banquetting- 
saloon or a town-hall ball-room. 
Happily, taste and learning have 
not been completely slain by nine- 
teenth-century Utilitarianism, and 
there is good reason to hope that 
in the battle of the styles, the 
victory will be to the beautiful and 
mystical, and not to the bombas- 
tical and miserable. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison has re- 
cently enlivened the talk of the 
town to a certain extent. His 
article on ‘ The Monarchy’ in the 
‘Fortnightly Review’ for June, 
came like a flash of summer light- 
ning across our social sky; but 
otherwise our atmosphere does not 
seem to be more than usually 
murky, nor do we think that any 
portentous storm is brewing; and 
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I must say that I gather from Mr. 
Harrison’s gentle satire that he is 
not in a hurry to see his visions 
realized; and as he is a vigorous 
writer, if not the profoundest of 
thinkers, and as he possesses the 
great virtue of being good-hu- 
moured in his criticism, I can 
afford to express a hope that he 
may live to see the permanent 
establishment of his true republic, 
and that he will at the same time 
reveal to the world the secret 
which will then have kept him 
alive considerably beyond the 
allotted period of threescore years 
and ten. 

It is curious to remark the 
similarity of argument between 
that employed by Mr. Harrison, 
and by the zealous ecclesiastic : 
‘The nation is the visible, ever- 
present and ultimate master,’ says 
Mr. Harrison. ‘The Church is 
our one mistress, and her welfare 
is our one desire,’ exclaims the 
ecclesiastic; but simple folks be- 


come rather puzzled when they 
attempt to define either the nation 
or the Church. Perhaps, indeed, 
it is easier to say what the Church 


is than what the nation is. Pos- 
sibly the nation may ultimately 
resolve itself into a question of 
votes, and then the ever-present 
and ultimate master will be no- 
thing more than a mere numerical 
majority. What sort of a master 
this might become, it is needless 
to enquire. Human nature will 
retain its humanity even under a 
republic, and it is to be feared 
that even such a recipe will not 
make men less mean or less selfish. 
Granted, that if Mr. Harrison 
could have his way, and govern- 
ment become the embodiment of 
the common good, and that desire 
for the common good should per- 
meate and inspire every public 
act, should we be very much better 
off than we are now ? 

It may be fairly presumed that 


the existing government—sham 
democracy, wax-work sovereign, 
counting - house aristocracy, and 
all—have the welfare of the nation 
generally (being themselves con- 
stituent parts thereof) as much at 
heart as the executive of Mr. 
Harrison’s model republic. ‘There 
is a reason for every act that is 
passed by the legislature, and the 
reason is sure to be founded upon 
some supposed ameliorating prin- 
ciple which commends itself to 
the majority. But acts of parlia- 
ment for improving purposes do 
not seem to be altogether to Mr. 
Harrison’s taste. He positively 
makes it a subject for complaint, 
that we are constantly occupied 
in remodelling the machinery of 
government. Can Mr. Harrison 
describe any machine which has 
attained perfection? Why, he 
might as well complain of the 
competition between sewing-ma- 
chines, or the comparative ad- 
vantages of new steam-ploughs. 
In truth, our Republican is 
strangely Tory. See how extremes 
meet; Russia and America are 
complimented by Mr. Harrison on 
the fact that they are free from 
all attempts at improvement! 
Tinkering the constitution! Rub- 
bish! You may as well talk of 
tinkering a tower when the builder 
is merely carrying out the ulti- 
mate designs of the architect. 

And oh! my dear Mr. Harrison, 
I feel compelled to ask your infi- 
nite superiority if Jeames de la 
Pluche is not to be found squatting 
on the steps which lead to the 
garish temple where the goddess 
of Republics (if not of Reason) 
sits enshrined? Has Jeames no 
peculiar phraseology wherewith to 
describe the overwhelming virtues 
of the ‘working man;’ oblivious, 
in his vulgar ostentation, of the 
fact that it is by no means the 
rich only who stand idle in the 
market-piace, and that the work 
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of brains fears no competition 
with the work of hands? Does 
Jeames never bow down at public 
meetings before ‘our own flesh 
and blood,’ and welcome them in 
set speech to his well-fed bosom, 
though he would not sit down to 
tea with them in the ’ousekeeper’s 
room? Why, I know a Jeames 
in the House of Commons, who 
has put on yellow plush, and 
whose advocacy of republics would 
be sufficient of itself to support 
Imperialism for a century, let 
alone the experience of a Paris 
Commune. Who can doubt but 
that Odger is bored by toadies ? 
Possibly even Mr. Harrison him- 
self has seen reason for avoiding 
gushing demonstrations of the 
‘ Nation,’ in Trafalgar Square. 

The fact is, people do not live 
by logic, and ideas are rarely 
capable of realization. Unforeseen 
antagonisms meet us at every 
turn, and the world declines. to 
be governed by rule of thumb. 
He is the best philosopher, and 
most likely to prove useful to his 
generation, who takes mankind as 
he finds them, and endeavours to 
improve individual constitutions, 
and does not assume that there 
can be but one constitution, and 
that idiosyncracies must conform 
themselves to that one pattern, 
and that square men must be got 
into round holes, whether they 
like it or not. That Mr. Frederick 
Harrison is capable of giving us 
food for reflection I do not deny; 
that at least he can amuse us, I 
cheerfally admit; but I am con- 
strained to hesitate before I say 
that-his views demand immediate 
adoption, or that he himself is 
likely to prove to be a saviour of 
society. 


A new play by a new author, 
produced at a first-class theatre, 
must necessarily afford consider- 
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able interest to playgoers. I own, 
however, that the title of Mr. 
Freund’s drama, ‘ The Undergrad- 
uate,’ awakened many misgivings 
in my mind. I remembered ‘A 
Lesson in Life,’ at the Haymarket, 
and though the undergraduates in 
that piece were just tolerable, I 
shuddered at the idea of the ex- 
periment being tried a second 
time. I thought, too, of ‘Formosa,’ 
and I sincerely wished that some 
judicious friend would point the 
moral of that anomalous produc- 
tion, and warn Mr. Freund that 
he was treading on ground that 
was worse than dangerous, as it 
might prove ridiculous. My worst 
fears were realized, and the wine 
party at Sir John Davenant’s 
rooms, with which the first act 
concludes, is simply repulsive. It 
is possible that the author intended 
to caricature such social gather- 
ings, and wished to show the 
young Oxonian how contemptible 
all boyish excesses are; but I 
think every Oxford man will re- 
fuse to recognise the fidelity of 
the picture, satirical though it 
be; composed as it is of figures 
about as unlike the ordinary 
undergraduate as it is possible to 
conceive. The fact is, the repre- 
sentation of such scenes is beyond 
theatrical art; they cannot be 
managed upon the stage with any 
degree of truthfulness, and I dare 
say Mr. Freund himself has been 
fully convinced of his mistake, 
and has resolved to try for some- 
thing better next time, when I 
have no doubt he will achieve a 
more unequivocal success. 

One word as to another new 
drama that was presented to the 
public in the month of June. 
Mr. Hastings, the able stage- 
manager of the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre, produced for his benefit 
one Saturday afternoon at the 
Gaiety, a play in three acts, called, 
‘The Old Forge,’ which met with 
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a most cordial reception. Mr. 
Hastings enjoys the enviable repu- 
tation of benevolently assisting 
aspirants to dramatic fame who 
are unable to gain a manager’s 
attention, or an audience in the 
greenroom; and I am bound to 
say that on this occasion, at all 
events, the drama he produced 
was fully worth the risk. The 
story which the author, Mr. Charles 
Osborne, has clothed with dramatic 
form, is not, perhaps, entitled to 
much merit on the score of ori- 
ginality ; but the construction of 
the play is good, and the interest 
well-sustained. The principal cha- 
racter was played by Mr. J. Clarke, 
whom play-goers are rejoiced to 
welcome in a part more worthy of 
his talents than the low comedy 
and burlesque in which they have 
been accustomed to see him per- 
form. 

Mr. Fechter has appeared again 
in ‘Hamlet.’ I cannot but think 
that he would have done wisely to 
have appeared in some new cha- 
racter. Those of us who remem- 
ber the first night when this 
actor made the experiment which 
proved to be such a great success, 
can only feel something of sadness 
when they go to the Princess’s 
Theatre now and witness Mr. 
Fechter’s performance in a ‘star- 
ring’ engagement. The tragedy is 
put upon the stage in the most 
pitiful way, and one almost expects 
to see. the ghost of Mr. Charles 
Kean appear upon the stage in- 
stead of Hamlet’s father, and 
rebuke the management and 
everybody concerned, for present- 
ing such a miserable Shakspearian 
revival. Surely, if Mr. Chatterton 
can afford to spend so much money 
on the scenic arrangements of a 
dramatised version of a Waverley 
novel, he need not be quite so 
parsimonious when he deals with 
Shakspeare. But I forgot, Mr. Chat- 
terton has informed us, if I remem- 
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ber right, that Shakspeare spells 
ruin; and hence this meagre mise en 
scéne. Still, for his own credit, he 
might surely have cast the play a 
little better. 

Dramatic considerations lead 
me to mention the fact that 
Messrs. Sotheran and Baer are 
republishing the works of the 
‘Dramatists of the Reformation.’ 
The first volume lies before me 
now, and it contains five of Sir 
William D’Avenant’s plays; two 
tragedies, a tragi-comedy, and two 
masques. The prefatory memoir 
is by no means the least interesting 
portion of the book; and it will 
prove most useful to professional 
dramatic critics. Of the plays I 
can only say that to our modern 
tastes they are by no means fitted 
for indiscriminate reading, still 
less for stage representation. 
Messrs. Sotheran and Baer, no 

oubt, work hard in the cause 
of literature, and their efforts are 
to be commended, but we were 
sufficiently scandalised by the 
reproduction of the works of 
Mrs. Aphra Behn, and we are 
compelled to admit that a little 
Bowdlerisation would not be alto- 
gether out of place in editing the 
plays of Sir William D’Avenant. I 
am quite as willing as Mr. Charles 
Reade to call a spade a spade, and 
confess that a vast amount of 
social squeamishness is arrant 
humbug; and that if vice is to 
be successfully grappled with, it 
must not be concealed by rose- 
coloured curtains, but must be 
held up to public hatred, con- 
tempt, and ridicule. Still, there 
is a wide gulf between Holywell 
Street and Paternoster Row, and 
no literary plea can excuse the 
publication of certain lines, which 
are remarkable neither for beauty 
of thought or language; and which 
plain people are compelled to call 
simply obscene. At the same time 
it is impossible to deny that there 
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is a great deal in these plays which 
the dramatist of to-day might 
study with advantage. Our modern 
playwrights seem to delight in 
reproducing in their dialogue the 
ordinary conversation of the five 
o’clock tea-party and club, sharp- 
ened by rudeness which is mis- 
taken for brilliancy, and by 
laboured repartee which is made 
to’ pass for wit. If we find the 
dull glare of coarseness in the 
dialogues of our great dramatists, 
we at least find deep thought, and 
frequent conversations of refined 
humour, which we seek for now-a- 
days in vain. The gleam of dra- 
matic poetry on the modern stage 
is overshadowed by the cloud of 
prose, which introduces the spec- 
tator to the sensational incident, 
and the development of character 
is subordinated to the necessities 
of ‘situation.’ How long this will 
last it is impossible to say; at 
present there are but the faintest 
signs of a desire to return to a 
better and a healthier state of 
things. 

One of these plays, ‘ The Cruel 
Brother,’ was published in 1630. 
Remembering the date, the follow- 
ing extracted lines are not without 
interest at the present time :-— 

* Fruit that is ripe 
Is prone to fall, or to corrupt itself. 
According to the age of monarchies 
They now are fully ripe: they reach 
The height and top of mental faculties. 
Nature in them doth stand upon the 
verge 
Of her own youth. The English want 
Three hundred years of that»perfection. 
And as the moon ne’er changes but i ’th’ 
full, 
Even so the mighty nations of the earth 
Change in their greatest glory. First, 
their strict 
And rugged discipline to vain delights ; 
Their solemn marches next to wanton jigs: 
Their battels fierce to duels splenetive, 
Or witty quarrels of the pen.’ 


I trust that the ladies will for- 
give me if I venture to commend 
to their attention a paper in the 
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‘Contemporary Review,’ for June, 
by Dr. Littledale, on ‘the Religious 
Education of Women.’ I assure 
them that they will find in this 
article some very unpleasant truths, 
but some very sound common 
sense; and I think that the more 
reflective portions of womankind 
in England will not be disposed 
to quarrel with the sentiments 
and conclusions of the reverend 
doctor. The writer is most properly 
severe upon the notion that a 
woman ought to be religious be- 
cause she is a woman, and because 
men don’t like to see a total want 
of religion in the opposite sex. 
‘If, says Dr. Littledale, ‘ religion 
is merely to come inmas an adjunct 
to music and dancing, in order to 
tempt men into an investment, 
because the article offered can be 
warranted docile and domesticated, 
as well as accomplished, one 
hardly sees why it should be 
ranked any higher than such pur- 
suits.” No greater insult, to my 
mind, can be offered to women— 
that is, to our mothers, sisters, 
wives, and daughters—than to say 
that they, at all events, ought to 
be religious. This means, simply, 
that they ought to be superstitious, 
and that superstition is necessary 
for the proper guidance of their 
minds. Religion is that which 
binds man to a personal God; and 
if there is a personal God, religion 
is just as necessary for a man as 
for a woman. Nay, if the notion 
of God be merely the embodiment 
or ideal of truth, liberality, wisdom, 
justice, purity and love, a man is 
bound not to allow a woman to 
exceed him in piety; and herein 
we see the absurdity and falsity of 
branding the devotional element 
in man as distinctly feminine. 
Controversy has, in these days, 
unfortunately (perhaps for Christi- 
anity), become fashionable; and 
the shibboleths of sect and party 
are loudly heard round the dinner 
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table and in the ball room. Ladies 
are as keen about ecclesiastical 
politics, as they were in former 
days about profane politics, when 
the extra patch upon the cheek 
denoted the Tory or the Whig. 
The most solemn mysteries of 
faith are handled in conversational 
manner ; we are asked our opinion 
as to the damnatory clauses in 
the Athanasian Creed during soup; 
Mr. Purchas is the subject of con- 
versation over an entrée, and 
Monsignor Capel is discussed in 
the progress of a quadrille; and I 
am bound to say that decolletées 
damsels, who delight in introducing 
these topics, have usually but little 
reason to give for the principles 
they have violently embraced. 
Fashionable preachers have much 
to answer for. Belgravian mothers 
do not mind having their ears 
tickled by eloquent denunciations 
of the morals of Mayfair; and 
Belgravian daughters listen with 
complacency to the fluent rhetoric 
which condemns the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world. 
The fashionable preacher is, too 
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frequently, the cause of the 
fashionable dévote, and Séraphine’s 
fasts and festivals are not incom- 
patible with her luxuries and 
lovers. 

Four other canons laid down by 
Dr. Littledale, I beg leave to quote, 
and leave them to the consideration 
of those whom they may concern. 

1. A woman should be taught 
her direct personal responsibility, 
and the impossibility of shifting 
this off upon any person or system 
exterior to herself. 

2. The methodization of time, 
as a religious duty, to prevent 
waste of powers and opportunities 
for good. 

3. Concentration of religious 
aim. I mean, setting her belief 
to do definite work, instead of 
using it as an emotional safety- 
valve to let off steam. 

4. Two maxims very necessary 
for these times, that as doubt does 
not necessarily denote strength or 
impartiality, so neither does vehe- 
ment assertion involve certainty 
or principle. 

Free Lance. 




















